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This Issue in Brief 


“It is fundamental that probation is to be 
judged like any other part of a correctional system 
by the degree to which it serves to protect society 
from crime. The test in other words is the social 
good,” according to Henry P. Chandler, director, 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 
Theories that punishment reforms offenders and 
acts as a deterrent to others, and that incarcera- 
tion best protects society, have a place in our 
system of justice; but each has its limitations. 
Probation, with regard alike for the good of society 
and the good of the offender, is often the solution. 

In “Probation in the Federal System of Crimi- 
nal Justice’ (p. 3), Mr. Chandler traces the 
development of Federal probation, the work and 
war activities of Federal probation officers, im- 
provements sought in the Federal system, and the 
need for public understanding and support. This 
is a stimulating, hopeful picture of the record of 
the Federal probation service during the war. 


It has been said that any reference made to 
prisons includes the name of Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick. Internationally known as a prison author- 
ity, lecturer, and author, he is devoting most of 
his time at present to serving the Under Secretary 
of War as a consultant on military prisons and 
related problems. 

__ Ina practical discussion of “Some Basic Con- 
siderations in the Discipline of Military Prisoners” 


(p. 7), Mr. MacCormick reviews disciplinary prob- 
lems as they are related to the detention and 
rehabilitation of military prisoners. He explains 
the purpose of military discipline, the importance 
of sound morale, the place and timing of punish- 
ment, and the personnel problems incident to the 
proper use of discipline. He emphasizes, particu- 
larly, that discipline “‘is not to be accomplished. . . 
by any one part of the program or any one person 
alone. It will be accomplished by the program as 
a whole, and by the whole staff.’ 


Correctional workers in every field will gain 
warm satisfaction from a reading of “Military 
Service for Men with Criminal Records” (p. 12), 
by Colonel Edward S. Shattuck, general counsel 
of the Selective Service System. 

We have come a long way since 1940 when 
men with criminal records were completely dis- 
qualified for military service. As a result of new 
Army regulations in August 1944, there are now 
“no special requirements for the ordinary man 
with a criminal record,” according to the author. 
Even those registrants excepted by reason of hold- 
ing a discharge other than honorable or a dis- 
charge under Section VIII or its equivalent, cur- 
rently confined in prison, in custody of the law, or 
previously convicted of a heinous crime, may be 
considered “morally qualified under certain spe- 
cific circumstances.” 
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Colonel Shattuck notes encouraging results of 
this policy. Men with criminal records have done 
as well as average men; few of the estimated 
100,000 to 200,000 have been dishonorably dis- 
charged. 


' Last summer, Dr. Negley K. Teeters, associate 
professor of sociology at Temple University, under 
a travel grant from the Cultural Relations Divi- 
sion of the Department of State, traveled exten- 
sively in South America studying our neighbors’ 
prison systems. We are proud to present to our 
readers an early, first-hand account of Dr. Teeters’ 
findings, the compass of which is so broad that 
we are presenting it in two : 

_ In “Some Aspects of South America Penology”’ 
Part I (p. 15), the author discusses the general crime 
picture in South America, the countries’ crimi- 
nologists and theories of crime, their penal codes, 
prison administration, and penal practices. Dr. 
Teeters’ popular style adds zest to this scholarly 
picture of South America penology. 


Juvenile delinquency can be prevented more 
easily than cured, declares Ray L. Huff, director, 
District of Columbia Board of Public Welfare, in 
discussing a 6-month effort of his department to 
prevent delinquency. Read an eye-opening account 
of the subject, “Is Juvenile Delinquency Amenable 
to Control?” (p. 21), and learn how this agency 
effected an improvement in 80 per cent of 168 
predelinquent children referred by the Board of 
Education in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Huff explains the foundation of the pro- 
gram; the results in terms of general characteris- 
tics, contributing factors, and favorable and unfa- 
vorable elements; the reaction of the community; 
and the categories in which we may look to future 
prevention. It is an encouraging story. 


The average citizen often receives a distorted, 
unsound impression of juvenile delinquency. In a 
logical, matter-of-fact article, David Bogen, super- 
intendent of the Los Angeles County Juvenile 
Detention Home, examines popular impressions 
of wartime delinquency and, with the aid of juve- 
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nile court statistics, reveals these impressions as 
often misleading. 

He finds that juvenile delinquency is not as 
widely prevalent as is commonly supposed; that 
delinquency tends to increase during prosperous 
times without regard for conditions of war and 
to decrease during periods of depression; and that 
we may expect delinquency to “ .. . remain at 
a high level as long as industrial and business 
activity remains at a peak.” Correctional workers 
and interested lay persons should read “Trends 
in Juvenile Delinquency” (p. 25). 


An interesting, sensible article on a most per- 
plexing subject is what Dr. M. J. Pescor provides 
our readers in “The Psychopath” (p. 28). The 
author, warden and chief medical officer, Medical 
Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo., is 
particularly well qualified to explore the field of 
psychopathy. He points out the characteristics of 
the psychopath, on some of which there is at 
least partial agreement; offers his theories of the 
elements on which diagnosis should be based; 
laments the lack of any tried and positive plan 
of treatment outside correctional institutions; and 
admits the difficulties of prevention which, if ever 
to be successful, must be indentified with mental 
hygiene. 


The problem of organized prostitution is loom- 
ing large on the war and home fronts, creating 
through its concomitant evils untold loss of 
efficiency and manpower, and resulting in the 
high cost of venereal disease treatment. A vicious 
result, above and beyond that, is the crying need 
of the promiscuous girl for a regulated, balanced, 
and sensible program of rehabilitation, if she 
wishes to reform. 

Miss Mazie F. Rappaport, chief, Protective 
Service, Baltimore Department of Public Welfare, 
describes that community’s well-organized plan 
for the treatment of the prostitute. In “A Protec- 
tive Service for Promiscuous Girls” (p. 32), the 
author relates the type of service offered and the 
manner in which the protective service is tailored 
to fit the individual needs of the victims. 


be deserving of consideration. 


__ All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
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Probation in the 


Federal System 


of Criminal Justice’ 


By HENry P. 


CHANDLER 


Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


AM glad to be here to attest to the value of 

the contribution which you are making to the 
administration of criminal justice in this great 
city. The grand jury, as the instrumentality 
through which persons believed to have committed 
crimes are presented for trial, goes far back into 
the beginnings of civil government among our 
English forebears. It is one of the means by which 
the operation of the criminal law is kept respon- 
sive to the sentiment of what is right and wrong 
among the people. 

It is implicit in the conception of a grand jury 
that it will act with impartiality and fearlessness. 
It will not be deterred from bringing a wrongdoer 
to book by wealth, station, or influence. Neither 
will it be swayed by popular clamor or prejudice 
to charge a man wrongfully. It protects the inno- 
cent from persecution as well as summons the 
guilty to answer. So grand jurors need to be men 
of understanding, courage, and a purpose single 
to the public good. Your Association has done 
much to promote these qualities both in the grand 
and petit juries. Thereby you have not only helped 
to raise the standard of juries in this district, 
but by your example you have stimulated efforts 
to improve the jury system throughout the coun- 
try. You have given strong support to the dis- 
tinguished senior judge of your court, Judge Knox, 
whose leadership in putting jury service on a high 
plane is nationally recognized. 

I have chosen to consider with you the part 
of probation in the Federal system of criminal 
justice. This stands at the opposite end of the 
criminal procedure from the end with which you 
are especially acquainted. The grand jury by its 
indictment initiates a criminal case. Probation in 
may be said to finish 
i 

Until comparatively recent times I suppose it 
would have been our notion that the sentence 
finished the case. That may be true now in a 
strictly legal sense. But if we think of the criminal 
Procedure as a continuing process designed to 


*An address delivered before The Federal Grand Jury Association for 
py couthern District of New York, in New York City, November 16, 


protect society from crime, as it is, then no crim- 
inal proceeding is really finished until the decision 
of the court has been carried out, and the treat- 
ment ordered, whether it be imprisoment or pro- 
bation, has either succeeded in correcting the 
offender or has failed. From this standpoint I am 
sure that you as representing grand juries who 
set the machinery in motion, are interested in 
the end product. 


The Test of Probation, the Social Good 


Before I deal specifically with probation in the 
Federal system, I desire to make some observa- 
tions on probation generally, which of course are 
equally applicable to Federal probation. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of probation is that it is a 
type of correctional treatment conducted outside 
of prison and as an alternative to prison. It is 
fundamental that probation is to be judged like 
any other part of a correctional system by the 
degree to which it serves to protect society from 
crime. The test in other words is the social good. 
The aim is not leniency, although incidentally 
probation may carry something of that attribute. 
Consideration for the individual is secondary and 
only to be shown when it is consistent with the 
larger purpose. The reason for probation is its 
usefulness from a public standpoint. 


Theories of Criminal Justice 


People have had various theories about how 
the criminal law protects society from crime, and 
all of them have a place in our present system of 
criminal jurisprudence. Among them are that the 
example of punishment of an offender tends to 
deter other persons from crime and hold them to 
right conduct; that incarceration of offenders 
restrains them during the time that they are con- 
fined; that offenders may be reformed by the 
experience of punishment, or by education and 
tutelage either in correctional institutions or under 
supervision outside. Each of these theories to my 
mind has a measure of validity but also its limita- 
tions. A total system of penology should probably 
include elements of all, and the emphasis on one 
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or another is likely to vary somewhat according 
to time and circumstance. 

The fact that there is a regular system, of 
penalties for crime, probably supplements among 
some of the population, the proportion of whom is 
unknowable, the restraints of conscience and social 
custom. Experts differ about the validity of the 
belief in punishment as an example. It is the 
general judgment of the mass of the people, in 
which I confess I share to some extent although 
I cannot prove it, that the belief has some founda- 
tion. But the effect of punishment as an example 
applies particularly to conspicuous, atrocious, or 
especially dangerous crimes, such as sabotage in 
time of war. For the large majority of ordinary 
offenders, unknown beyond a small circle of per- 
sons with whom they have come in contact, society 
can be much better protected by treatment 
designed to correct them and send them forth 
law-abiding citizens, than by any effort to make 
an example of them. 

Society is protected by the imprisonment of 
offenders while they are in custody. But except 
for a comparatively small number of the most 
serious offenders, custody can continue only for 
a limited time. If when prisoners emerge from 
confinement they are just as antisocial as when 
they went in or even more, society is not per- 
manently protected. In fact the danger to society 
in the long run may have been increased. 

So we get down to the conclusion that for a 
large part of the protection of society against 
crime, we have to look to a reform of those who 
show a disposition to commit criminal acts. 
Reform is not a popular word and it carries a tinge 
of smugness that I dislike. But it expresses what, 
it seems to me, we have to bring about: a making 
over of the plan of life of the offender along lines 
that will run with the life of the society, rather 
than against it. This purpose is now recognized 
in the term commonly applied to the Federal 
penitentiaries, namely, correctional institutions. 

There was another idea in prisons in the begin- 
ning and perhaps surviving to some degree yet; 
namely, that by the experience of punishment, 
offenders would learn that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard and be induced to change their 
conduct. If there is some modicum of a reforma- 
tory influence in punishment as such applied to 
adults, there will be no dispute that alone it is 
far from enough. More and more it is being recog- 
nized in all effective penological systems, that by 
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educational and vocational training and character- 
building activities, effort must be made to develop 
through the latent capacities that are in almost 
all offenders, the ability and the will to live nor- 
mally with their fellows. 


Treatment in Imprisonment and Probation 


Institutional treatment, or imprisonment to 
use the common and harsher term, and probation, 
both have this in common: that they seek to 
inculcate sound personalities in the offenders with 
whom they deal. They recognize that wrong 
motives must be changed. But they also recognize 
that the counsel of the Bible to “overcome evil 
with good” is psychologically sound. So they try 
to develop work skills and increase economic 
efficiency; to implant wholesome, constructive 
interests for leisure time and in self-improvement; 
to instill the indispensable ethical standards. It 
is by such a correction in the personality of 
offenders that society can really be protected 
against future misdeeds by them, and only so. 
To quote from a recent book entitled Criminal 
Careers in Retrospect by the eminent authorities 
in penology, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, “... 
the best insurance to society against the criminal 
is a system that will understand him rationally 
and treat him therapeutically.” The statement 
may sound formidable. But the meaning, that the 
best way to treat crime is to cure the criminal, 
is clear, and it makes sense. 

It is always easier to cure the criminal if he 
is treated early, and the time may come when it 
is too late to change him. If his criminal tend- 
encies have become inveterate, it may be neces- 
sary to put him under restraint. Also his offense 
may have been such that his imprisonment is 
deemed necessary as an example. For one reason or 
another many offenders will continue to have to 
be sent to prison, and such correctional policies 
as are adopted will have to be carried out within 
prison walls, to be supplemented later by parole. 


Advantages of Probation 


But many delinquents can be dealt with 
safely and in fact better outside of prison by pro- 
bation. The etymology of this word also is sugges 
tive. It signifies primarily, testing or proving. 
The philosophy is that the offender contains within 
himself the elements for his reformation; that by 
friendly, albeit firm, influence he can be induced 
to exert them and, after a sufficient time, to test 
or prove whether he can stand alone; if he shows 
that he can, he can be discharged. 
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Probation naturally is most widely applied to 
the less serious offenders and offenders in the 
earlier stages of their delinquent careers, although 
it is by no means confined to first offenders. It 
is believed that a very substantial fraction of the 
total number of convicted persons can be advan- 
tageously treated by that method. In the Federal 
system in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, 
of 36,705 convicted offenders, 12,005 or 32.7 per 
cent, just under a third, were placed on probation. 
In this Southern District of New York, of 1,523 
convicted offenders, 659 or 42.3 per cent, were 
placed on probation in the same year. 

In cases in which the offender’s criminality is 
not too confirmed and the danger to the public 
from his being at large is not too serious, proba- 
tion has manifest advantages over imprisonment. 
The probationer is not subjected to contacts in 
prison with other criminals, which however much 
care is taken to segregate milder offenders, can 
hardly be avoided. He escapes the prison stigma, 
which even though a man completely reforms, is 
likely to dog his footsteps through life. Perhaps 
most important of all, under probation, the 
offender reshapes his life in the normal conditions 
under which he will continue to live. When pro- 
bation is ended, there is no abrupt transition from 
a system in which his every movement is ordered, 
to a system in which he must rely on himself. 
Many a man who is a perfect prison inmate seems 
helpless to order his own life, and slips back into 
crime when he gets out. The man who proves 
himself on probation has already made his adjust- 
ment to the ordinary world of men and women. 
He is where he will stay. All he has to do is to con- 
tinue. 

The financial aspect of probation is secondary 
to the social aspect because the objective is to 
lessen crime. But incidentally there is a great 
saving of cost in probation as compared with 
institutional treatment. In prison the offender is 
supported by the government. On probation he 
provides for his own support and that of his 
family if he works, and employment is one of 
the principal concerns of the probation officers. 
They have to be vocational counselors and good 
ones. The difference between the cost of institu- 
tional treatment and probation in the Federal 
Government, is striking. The average cost per 
inmate in the Federal institutions has been esti- 
mated at $1.80 per day, as compared with an 
average cost for probation per person of around 
9 cents a day and probation, as has been said, 
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conserves the earning power of the probationer 
in addition. 
The Development of the Federal 
Probation System 


Against this background of probation in gen- 
eral, let me now call your attention to some of 
the recent accomplishments of Federal probation 
and the outlook for it as I see it. Although proba- 
tion in this country goes back now more than a 
hundred years to 1841, when John Augustus, a 
shoemaker, began it as a volunteer worker in the 
courts of Boston, Federal probation on a system- 
atic basis did not start until the enactment of 
the first Federal statute authorizing it in 1925; 
and it did not attain substantial dimensions until 
after an amendment of the statute in 1930 which 
removed objections found by the judges to the 
original act. From the outset the probation offi- 
cers were appointed by the respective district 
courts. 

In the beginning and until 1940 after the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
had been created, the fiscal and administrative 
supervision of the probation personnel was sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Prisons of the Department 
of Justice. In 1940 that function was transferred 
to the Administrative Office. It is only just to 
recognize that in the formative period, the Bureau 
of Prisons gave to probation far more than business 
management. The first director, Sanford Bates, 
now parole commissioner of the State of New 
York, and following him, the present director, 
James V. Bennett, are both men of great under- 
standing, sympathy, and imagination. They lifted 
the sights of the Federal probation service to 
encompass large opportunities. They gave it vis- 
ion which I trust it will never lose. 

At the end of the last fiscal year, on June 30 
last, there were 30,153 Federal offenders on pro- 
bation. The probation staff for the country num- 
bers at present 248 officers and 177 clerks. The 
functions of the officers fall into two main classes; 
supervision and presentence investigation, both 
performed under the direction of the court. Super- 
vision extends to prisoners on parole and under 
conditional release in addition to probationers, 
but in their work for paroled and released prisoners 
the probation officers continue to be subject to 
the Bureau of Prisons. 


The Work of Federal Probation Officers 
In the beginning in the Federal system, the 
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work of the probation officers consisted almost 
exclusively of supervision, and this continues to 
be fundamental. It is the task of the probation 
officer to be the friend and mentor of the persons 
committed to his charge. At the outset he goes 
over with each subject his plan, tries to help him 
shape a program for himself that seems to offer 
the most promise of success. As previously stated, 
particular attention is given to employment, but 
the use of leisure time and companions also come 
in for consideration. The officer does what he can 
to secure the co-operation of the subject’s family, 
friends, and church if he has one. As long as pro- 
bation lasts he keeps in touch with the subject, 
seeing him more or less often according to cir- 
cumstances. He must be ready with admonition 
if the subject backslides, encouragement and 
praise when he does well, counsel and help in all 
his problems and difficulties. He must have the 
tact to keep in the background, giving the fullest 
scope to the capacity of the subject to steer him- 
self, yet standing always by in times of stress and 
need to lend help. 

In latter years there has been added to the 
probation officers’ task of supervision, the duty 
of making what are called presentence investiga- 
tions for the information and assistance of the 
courts in determining the sentences of convicted 
offenders. The judge is informed of the offense 
by the trial over which he presides. But the prob- 
lem of what to do with the offender is affected also 
by all the factors bearing upon him as a person: 
his individual traits, physical, mental, and emo- 
tional; his ability as a worker; and his family 
and community associations. Any intelligent pro- 
bation officer would start his supervision with such 
a study in order to understand his subject. Judges 
now are more and more requiring this information 
before passing sentence. In many districts pre- 
sentence reports are askedof the probation offi- 
cers on all convicted persons except those whose 
cases are simple or who are already well known to 
the court. It is estimated that the number of 
presentence investigations at present is around 
20,000 a year. 


Wartime Activities of the Federal Service 


The probation service takes no little pride in 
its record during these war years. Of 37,073 pro- 
bationers under supervision at some time during 
the fiscal year ended June 30th last, only 1,296 or 
8.5 per cent were reported as violators. The old 
ban in industries against the employment of men 
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with criminal records regardless of their present 
moral fitness, has been largely broken down under 
the stress of need for manpower. And the proba- 
tioners have shown themselves worthy of their 
opportunities. In the last fiscal year according to 
reports known to be incomplete, an average num- 
ber of 14,362 probationers per month reported 
earnings, and the total earnings reported for the 
year were $24,953,366. Somewhat similarly the 
Army and the Navy have relaxed the former 
rigid disqualification of men convicted of felonies 
and replaced it with a standard of present moral 
fitness. According to the latest information 6,464 
probationers have been inducted into the armed 
services, and only 37 or .57 per cent are known 
to have been dishonorably discharged. Six have 
been decorated for exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct. 


Improvements Sought 


Many improvements remain to be made in 
the Federal probation service. Chief among them 
are an increase in the personnel and an increase 
in the scale of compensation, which is inadequate 
for their delicate and exacting duties. At present 
the case load for supervision, not to mention the 
mounting task of presentence investigation, aver- 
ages around 120 cases per officer. The generally 
approved standard among social agencies ranges 
from 50 to 75. The qualifications recommended 
for appointment of probation officers, and ful- 
filled by the greater proportion of the force, 
include a college education or its equivalent, and 
two years of specific training or experience in 
personnel work. Unquestionably probation is a 
profession and a very dificult profession which 
calls for professional qualifications. The present 
salary scale in the Federal system which is all 
that the appropriations permit, does not take 
this sufficiently into account. The salaries are 
inferior to those paid in the States which are in 
the front in their probation systems like New York 
and New Jersey, and to those of investigators in 
other agencies of the Federal Government. This 
is something which I am annually appealing to 
the Congress to remedy. Simple justice to the 
devoted men who with understanding and devo- 
tion are building up the bulwarks against crime 
in our country, requires it. 


Need for Understanding and 
Support of the Public 


Such, barely sketched, is the Federal proba 
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tion service. Judges and probation officers who are 
carrying it on are conscious of its imperfections. 
But they have the satisfaction of believing that 
it is the best method yet devised of dealing with 
a large class of Federal offenses. It is constructive. 
It goes to the heart of the problem in endeavoring 
to rehabilitate the offenders. In case after case 
striking demonstrations are being given of rebels 
against society changing into law-abiding and use- 
ful citizens. Gratified by what has been accom- 
plished in less than 15 years, those who are respon- 
sible for the Federal probation service are eager 
to make it better. 

For progress we need to have the understand- 
ing and support of the public. The citizens gen- 
erally must be drawn into the work, both as friends 
of individual probationers when conditions per- 
mit, and as supporters of the policy. It would be 
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very gratifying to me, as I am sure it would 
be to Judge Knox and his associates in the dis- 
trict court and to the probation staff, if your. 
Association should be disposed to take an active 
interest in the probation work in this district. 
There are many problems of the service which 
I have omitted or hardly mentioned, on which 
it would be helpful to get the judgment of a 
representative body like this, which has shown 
its concern for the enforcement of the criminal. 
law. I should welcome an opportunity for more 
detailed discussion of some of the problems with 
perhaps a committee, or any of you who may 
be disposed to pursue the matter further. In any 
event I thank you for permitting me to present 
the Federal probation service to you, and I ask 
your sympathetic understanding and support as 
we strive to go forward. 


Some Basic Considerations in the Discipline — 
of Military Prisoners 


By AUSTIN H. MAcCoRMICK 
Executive Director, The Osborne Association, Inc., and Consultant to The Under Secretary of War 


T FORTUNATELY is not my assignment to 
discuss Army discipline in general but disci- 
plinary problems incident to the detention and 
rehabilitation of military prisoners. The two 
subjects cannot be separated, however. Military 
prisoners are still a part of the military estab- 
lishment. Some have not yet been discharged, 
and those who have been discharged are still 
under military discipline. Those who are to be 
restored to duty must be prepared for duty with 
military units, perhaps under the most exacting 
and hazardous conditions. For those who are 
not to be restored to duty but who will be released 
eventually to return to civilian life, military 
discipline may not appear to some people to be 
appropriate. As a matter of fact, the proper type 
of Army discipline is the type a man also needs 
in civilian life. 
Purpose of Military Discipline 
The aim of Army discipline, as I see it, is to 
teach a man—not merely as one learns a lesson 
to recite but until it becomes second nature to 
him—to respect duly constituted authority; to 


*From an address before the Under Secretary of War Conference on 


the Rehabilitation of Military Prisoners, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
November 16, 1944. 


accept and obey carefully thought out, clearly 
worded, sensible, and necessary rules and regu- 
lations; to follow orders and instructions meticu- 
lously ; to be where he is supposed to be when he 
is supposed to be there; to do any assigned task 
well and stick to it until it is finished; to keep. 
his person, clothing, equipment, and living 
quarters in good condition at all times; to keep 
himself in good physical and mental health; to 
be prepared to function efficiently at all times 
under ordinary conditions and prepared to meet 
the demands of extraordinary conditions and 
situations; to conduct himself, off duty as well 
as on duty, in such a way as not to bring dis- 
credit on himself, the organization of which he 
is a part, and the country he serves; to be a 
healthy, alert, efficient, reliable, co-operative, 
self-respecting, self-reliant, loyal member of an 
organization ready to work and ready to fight. 

The ultimate aim of Army discipline should 
be to achieve self-discipline. When a man has 
reached the point where all the qualities and at- 
titudes cited have become second nature to him, 
and he maintains high standards of conduct and 
efficiency whether he is under direction and 
supervision or not, we have the finest type of 
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discipline: self-discipline. The perfect army 
would be one in which every private, noncom, 
and officer, once he had learned the job of soldier- 
ing on the level on which he is expected to func- 
tion, performs his duty perfectly whether under 
the detailed direction of a superior officer or not. 
It is naturally impossible to achieve such a con- 
dition, but our success in every war we have 
fought has been in large measure due to the 
speed with which Americans become self-reliant, 
self-disciplined fighting men. 

There can be little doubt in anyone’s mind 
that this would be a better country in which to 
live and our people more law-abiding, hard-work- 
ing, self-reliant, and self-respecting, if the ideal 
type of Army discipline were characteristic civil- 
ian discipline also. You cannot be expected to 
transform those prisoners who are going back to 
civil life into paragons of virtue by military dis- 
cipline, especially under the abnormal conditions 
of imprisonment. But you should hold fast to the 
belief that the ideas and ideals underlying Army 
discipline have pertinent and significant applica- 
tion to civilian life, and should do your best to 
see that those who cannot be restored to duty 
go out eventually as well disciplined and with 
as much capacity for self-discipline as can be 
achieved. 


Good Morale, Good Discipline 


The only sound basis of good discipline is 
good morale. You can have surface discipline 
without sound morale, but it is like a shoddy 
coat of paint laid down on punk wood. It won’t 
hold the wood together, it won’t stand up under 
bad weather, and it won’t even look good after 
a while. 

I have seen many prisons with the shoddy- 
paint-job type of discipline. In some cases it was 
the officials’ fault. They were incompetent or in- 
different or insincere, and were satisfied as long as 
the prison ran along without serious disturbances 
or scandals and the public was fooled into think- 
ing it was a good prison. In other cases it was 
not the officials’ fault. They were in charge of 
prisons so throttled by restrictive legislation that 
they were idle houses. They had neither the 
facilities nor the personnel for constructive ac- 
tivities. They were mere zoo keepers and disci- 
pline in their prisons was halfway between that 
of the lion house and the monkey house. 

If there is recreation enough, if the prison is 
easy-going, if very few men are reported for mis- 
conduct, if undue privileges are granted, it is 
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possible to maintain the surface type of disci- 
pline with only an occasional crack in the surface 
and ugly things seeping through from below. But 
one can never develop good morale or have any- 
thing that is really deserving of the name of 
discipline under such circumstances. 

Recreation is an invaluable aid to morale and 
discipline and I personally would not know how 
to run a prison without it; but it should have its 
proper place in the program and no more. There 
should be a balanced ration of work, training, 
and recreation. Recreation in a prison that is an 
idle house will produce bogus morale and sur- 
face discipline only. Recreation should be a corol- 
lary of work, not a substitute for it. It is most 
appreciated and has the greatest morale-building 
value when it is earned by conscientious applica- 
tion to work and training assignment. 

As for laxity in discipline, permitting undue 
privileges, and other mistaken practices of weak 
or ignorant prison officials, they are so indefen- 
sible as to need no comment. Moreover, most pris- 
oners of normal mentality—especially those who 
have long sentences—do not like an overlax insti- 
tution. They get along best when discipline is firm 
but fair, when it is not vacillating and whimsical 
but consistent and predictable, when an inmate 
can tell what he can count on if he behaves him- 
self or if he doesn’t, and especially when he gets 
what he deserves and the officials play no fa- 
vorites. This is particularly true in new prisons 
or in prisons under new management. If one 
must err in a new institution, it would better be 
in the direction of too great strictness for a while. 
It is easier to relax discipline that is too strict 
after an institution has been operating for a while 
than to tighten up discipline after the prisoners 
have become conditioned to laxity. 


It is not enough to have discipline consistent, 
evenhanded, and firm. It must be, as far as pos- 
sible, on an individual basis, especially when 
infractions of the rules are involved and punish- 
ment must be meted out. The Army’s prison es- 
tablishments are in a position to individualize 
discipline and punishment to a greater extent 
than most civilian prisons because they have more 
professionally trained personnel, and have medi- 
cal, psychiatric, psychological, and social data 
that many prisons lack. 

I do not mean that when a man comes up on 
report for punishment we should read his social 
history and let him off with a warning because 
he had a drunken father and a miserable boy- 
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hood. I mean that we look at social and other data 
to see with what sort of man we are dealing, 
what we can reasonably expect from him, what 
punishment or other methods will straighten 
him out. 

Most of the Army’s prisoners are young men 
and much less mature than their actual age would 
indicate. Many of them have never had a decent 
chance in life. They are the products of broken 
homes and were neglected and shoved around dur- 
ing boyhood. Many of them have received no more 
discipline than an alley cat and not much more 
food. Some spent their boyhood in training 
schools and have had too much discipline of the 
wrong sort. Many grew up during the depression 
and never knew what a real job was. They were 
nomads looking for thrills and adventure, or 
for the work that didn’t exist. The Army was 
their first job and they were ill-prepared for it; 
uncertain, untrained, and undisciplined. This 
description does not apply to all Army prisoners 
but it is not far off for the majority. This is the 
type of young man in our rehabilitation centers 
we are trying to prepare for restoration to the 
Army, and in our disciplinary barracks for res- 
toration, some day, to civil life. We shall not 
get very far with them nor accomplish very much 
if we do not try to understand them and approach 
their problems with humanity and intelligence. 
I take that attitude toward prisoners partly be- 
cause that is the way I should want officials to 
deal with my son or brother were he in prison, 
and partly because after 27 years’ work in the 
correctional field I know that is the only attitude 
that will enable me to straighten out offenders, 
especially younger ones. 


Discipline and Punishment 


Despite the most sincere, intelligent, and 
painstaking efforts by capable officials to main- 
tain good discipline based on sound morale, dis- 
ciplinary problems will arise in any prison. If 
they are group problems such as racial conflicts, 
strikes, near-riots, they must be dealt with firmly 
and without hesitation or vacillation. The capable 
and experienced official stops most outbreaks of 
this sort before they get started. One does it by 
constant correction of conditions that cause bit- 
terness and unrest, by spotting and segregating 
ringleaders and agitators who are fomenting 
trouble without any just cause, by convincing 
the prisoners by attitude and action that one is 
equally quick to act for their welfare as to take 
vigorous action against misconduct or disorder. 
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I am certain that individual and group ther- 
apy such as that given at Fort Knox and Jefferson 
Barracks, for example, improves the prisoners’ 
insight and decreases the feelings of bitterness 
that lie at the root of many prison disorders. 
The inmate advisory councils in Federal and 
some State institutions are invaluable aids to 
institution heads in interpreting prisoner feel- 
ings, attitudes, and grievances, and determining 
ways in which bad conditions can be corrected 
before they produce unrest, bitterness, and dis- 
order. 

Individual, as distinct from group, misconduct 
calls for individual treatment on the basis of all 
pertinent data on the man concerned. It is be- 
lieved that it is wiser and more effective to have 
a 3-man disciplinary board or court, with the 
supervisor of prisoners as chairman, than to have 
the latter hear disciplinary cases alone, especially 
in cases of serious misconduct and those involv- 
ing chronic troublemakers. Not only are three 
heads better than one on such matters but it is 
better to make prison punishments as impersonal 
as possible and not focus whatever resentment 
there may be on one man. The Federal prison 
system and some of our leading State institu- 
tions use 3-man disciplinary boards. This method 
has been in successful use at Camp Bowie for 
some time, and has just been instituted at Green 
Haven. 

The time-tried methods of punishment used 
in Federal and State institutions are also em- 
ployed in the Army’s institutions: reprimands, 
loss of privileges, change to less desirable quar- 
ters and work assignments, reduction in grade, 
loss of good time, segregation in a working status 
on regular diet, and isolation on bread and water 
or other types of restricted diet, such as the so- 
called “monotonous diet” used in Federal insti- 
tutions and in some of the Army establishments. 
One or another of these methods generally proves 
effective in ordinary disciplinary cases. For es- 
cape, assault with a deadly weapon, etc., pris- 
oners can and usually should be tried by court- 
martial and given additional sentences. 

To help solve the problem of the chronic 
disciplinary case, several of the rehabilitation 
centers and the disciplinary barracks at Fort 
Leavenworth have established rock piles, but 
use this punishment as little as possible. Most 
experienced civilian prison officials have little 
enthusiasm for rock piles and use them spar- 
ingly, if at all. They are less open to criticism 
if divested, as in Army prison practice, of the 
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features which have brought them into dis- 
repute in some State prisons. . 
[have seen rock piles in State prisons where a 
prisoner who is either physically or mentally ill, 
and sometimes both, is required to break rock 
with a heavy sledge in the broiling sun, is pun- 
ished if he slows down too far, and is required to 
break every day a quantity of rock that is beyond 
his strength. Prisoners sentenced to these rock 
piles are not examined by a doctor and can be seri- 
ously ill for several days before anything is 
done about it. They are sometimes in stripes 
(in the North as well as the South) and are 
wearing a ball and chain or leg-irons if their 
offense was escape. These rock piles are usually 
in charge of the worst guards, whose effect on 
the prisoners is brutalizing. 

I am not prepared to recommend that the 
rehabilitation centers be required to abolish their 
rock piles, for they have so many disciplinary 
problems under the present necessarily slow 
transfer policy and so few ways of dealing with 
them that it does not seem fair to tie their hands 
too tightly. But they should use this type of pun- 
ishment with the greatest care and should be 
vigilant to prevent abuses. Personnel in charge 
of the rock-pile detail should be carefully chosen. 
The rock piles should be out in the open where 
they can be seen, so that no charges of hidden 
scandals can be made. On the other hand, they 
should not be in a location that is so conspicuous 
that they give visitors and passers-by an entirely 
false impression of the spirit and function of the 
center. 

Isolation on a restricted diet is a standard 
form of prison punishment and the Army regula- 
tions restricting the amount of time the prisoners 
can be kept on a bread-and-water diet furnish 
protection against abuses of this punishment. 
Isolation cells with solid doors should be used 
sparingly and the advice of the psychiatrists 
should be taken when there is any doubt of the 
wisdom of their use in particular cases. At all 
the Army’s major institutions every effort seems 
to be made to solve disciplinary problems by 
methods other than isolation on a restricted diet. 


Personnel and Discipline 


Indiscriminate and unwarranted use of clubs 
and fists by inexperienced, injudicious, short- 
tempered, or brutal guards is an ever-present 
source of danger in an institution for prisoners. 
The danger of public scandal is only one part of 
the picture but an important one nevertheless, 
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for it is demoralizing to have a good record of 
constructive effort destroyed by one incident of 
the use of unwarranted force. However, the safe- 
guards thrown around the use of force by our 
leading prison administrators are not put there 
primarily because of fear of scandal. They know 
that violence begets violence and that the use of 
force except when absolutely necessary has reper- 
cussions that may not be felt for a long time but 
almost inevitably come. If guards use their clubs 
indiscriminately, it is not long before prisoners 
are waiting for the day when they can retaliate 
against some individual guard or guards in gen- 
eral. Our best prisons do not permit guards to 
carry clubs, partly because the prisoners almost 
always seize them in case of serious trouble and 
partly because there is a feeling that clubs cause 
more trouble than they prevent. 

Inexperienced prison personnel cannot be 
trusted to use force with judgment and self-con- 
trol. If some unjustified force is permitted or 
blinked at, it is not long before it gets out of 
hand and rises to dangerous proportions. The 
regulations of well-run prisons usually provide, 
in effect, that force may be used only when neces- 
sary to protect one’s self or other from injury, 
or to prevent escape, serious injury to property, 
such as by fire, and so on. Only as much force is 
authorized as is necessary to bring the person 
against whom it is directed under control. The 
more dangerous the prisoners, the greater in- 
sistence on this rule is necessary. At Alcatraz, 
for example, the unwarranted use of force is 
cause for summary dismissal. 

The unwarranted use of force is contrary to 
policy and regulations of the War Department 
and its establishments for prisoners, and dis- 
ciplinary action is taken against personnel guilty 
of it. Whenever there is an excessive number of 
idle or semi-idle prisoners, however, and a large 
number of enlisted men who are inexperienced or 
otherwise unsuitable for duty with prisoners, it 
is certain that there will be occasional, perhaps 
frequent, instances of the unwarranted use of 
force. It takes a certain amount of time for men 
who have no experience in handling prisoners to 
learn when force is necessary and when it is not. 
Some men have brutal natures and will use their 
clubs or fists on the slightest provocation. Others 
cannot learn to control their tempers or to exél- 
cise proper judgment. It takes time to discover 
these men and screen them out, and it is not 
easy to secure immediate authority to transfer 
unsuitable personnel or to secure satisfactory 
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replacements, The commandants and their staffs 
can be expected to take all possible steps to 
prevent abuses and to take proper disciplinary 
action in cases that arise, but it is not rea- 
sonable to assume that they can completely pre- 
vent the unwarranted use of force. They have 
no more solemn responsibility than to do every- 
thing they can to prevent it. Disciplinary abuses 
are dynamite and the repercussions are felt 
far and wide. : 

The day-by-day routine and the ordinary dis- 
cipline of an institution are even more important 
in their effect on prisoners’ morale and attitude 
toward making good than occasional examples of 
abuse of authority. There should be no more 
regimentation than is necessary to maintain 
order and carry out the work, training, and other 
activities expeditiously and efficiently. In gen- 
eral, the routine and daily discipline at the re- 
habilitation centers and disciplinary barracks 
cannot be considered unnecessarily rigid or re- 
strictive, and there is a notable absence of the 
attitude that the men should be made to “realize 
that they are doing time.” 

Considerable freedom is given to men in 
Honor Company status at several institutions. At 
the rehabilitation centers at Camp Bowie, Jef- 
ferson Barracks, and Camp Upton, the members 
of the Honor Company not only live in barracks 
“outside the wire,” but have freedom of the post 
at specified hours. At Green Haven they live in 
barracks outside the wall. At Fort Leavenworth, 
members of the disciplinary company, after their 
first four weeks in the company, have the free- 
dom of the post at Fort Leavenworth on Satur- 
day and Sunday afternoons, and may draw a 
limited amount of personal funds for expendi- 
tures. This is.an excellent practice which helps 
prepare men for restoration to duty and tests 
their ability to make good. These and other ap- 
propriate privileges should be given the Honor 
Company men, under adequate safeguards, in 
all establishments. 


Good Discipline Founded on Co-operation 


In conclusion, it is well to emphasize, be- 
cause we have so many different types of per- 
sonnel in prison work, that discipline is not to 
be accomplished by punishment alone, by the 
court alone, by the supervisor of prisons alone, by 
any one part of the program or any one person 
alone. It is to be accomplished by the program as 
a whole, and by the whole staff. There are, to be 
sure, processes and procedures that give the pris- 
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oner greater insight into his attitudes and actions 
and help him modify them for the better. There 
are special procedures, such as group and in- 
dividual therapy, that focus particularly on 
that aim, and professional personnel, such as psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and sociologists, who 
have special training in the study of human be- 
havior and techniques of modifying it. It is not 
only common sense to use these procedures and 
personnel to the fullest possible extent, but it 
is also common sense to insist that the pro- 
cedures be kept on a sound basis, that they fit into 
their proper place in the whole program, that the 
professional personnel keep their feet on the 
ground, and that they fit into their proper place 
in the whole program, 

It is a mistake to think that such methods 
as individual and group therapy and the work of 
specialists in human behavior are the only things 
that bring about improvement in prisoners’ 
thinking. If military training, education, voca- 
tional training, work, recreation, religious pro- 
gram, and social service rendered by the Red 
Cross and others are well organized, well staffed, 
and well executed, they become potent factors 


‘in the gradual, often almost imperceptible, im- 
‘provement of the prisoners’ thinking, attitude, 


morale, self-control, self-reliance, and self-dis- 
cipline. It is teamwork, the co-ordinated effort 
of the whole staff, that produces the good dis- 
cipline which is the hallmark of a good institu- 
tion, and accomplishes the rehabilitation that is 
the end and aim of our endeavors. The least im- 
portant and least articulate enlisted man as well 
as the best trained and highest ranking officer 
has his contribution to make to the task of re- 
habilitation. 

If, once in a while, you put yourself in 
the place of a prisoner and think what you 
would like to have done to you, for you, and 
with you, if the situation were reversed, then 
you will have the proper attitude. You in prison 
work are in one of the most noble pursuits 
in the field of human welfare. The members 
of the board of consultants appointed to assist 
in the Army’s rehabilitation program for pris- 
oners have dealt for years with what many 
people think of as the scum of humanity. Yet 
every one of us has faith in the possibility of 
salvaging a substantial percentage of our pris- 
oners if we utilize the right methods, select 
the right kind of personnel, and keep faith in 
the fact that there is something that can be 
reached in every man. 
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Military Service for Men with 
Criminal Records 


By COLONEL EDWARD S. SHATTUCK 
General Counsel, Selective Service System 


EN with criminal records have made good 
in our armed forces. Back of this state- 
ment there is an interesting story. 

At the outset of our national emergency in 
1940, there were rigid rules which prohibited 
the enlistment or induction of men who had been 
convicted of felonies. Early in the period of the 
national emergency and before war was declared, 
the Army, the Selective Service System, and 
prison, parole, and probation officials of the 
Federal Government and of the various State 
governments undertook to study the possibility 
of utilizing some of these men in the Army. 

As a result, certain experiments were con- 
ducted and the opportunity extended to a limited 
number of men with criminal records to enter 
the Army. It was found that these men did as 
well as the average GI without a criminal record. 
When this fact had been established by experi- 
ment, the Army was willing to relax its rules to 
permit the induction of other men in the same 
general class as those inducted during the experi- 
ment. Further experiment was then undertaken 
in a new group and, as they proved up, the rules 
were again relaxed. In this way, we have pro- 
gressively moved from the rigid rule prohibiting 
induction or enlistment to the rule which pre- 
vails today. 


Revised Army Regulations 


The present Army regulations resulted from 
a revision effective in August 1944. These revised 
regulations provide that, as a general rule, all 
registrants forwarded by the Selective Service 
local boards to the armed forces induction sta- 
tion for preinduction physical examination or for 
induction are to be considered morally acceptable 
for service in the armed forces. 

There are no special requirements for the 
ordinary man with a criminal record. The only 
exceptions to this rule are: 

(1) A man who has been discharged with 
a form of certificate other than honorable or has 
been discharged under Section VIII or its equiva- 
lent; 
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(2) A man currently confined in a State or 
Federal prison; 


(3) A man currently in the custody of the 
law; or 

(4) A man who has been convicted of a 
heinous crime. 

Even a man in one of these excepted groups 
may be considered as morally qualified under 
certain specific circumstances. 

The Selective Service System issued revised 
instructions to all local boards simultaneously 
with the release of the revised Army regulations. 
These instructions directed local boards to con- 
sider all registrants, ages 18 through 37, as mor- 
ally qualified for service unless they came strictly 
within one of the four excepted groups mentioned 
above. These four groups were then discussed 
and local boards were directed to take certain 
steps in an effort to qualify each man in the ex- 
cepted groups for military service. 

Under these new instructions, any registrant 
who is confined in a State or Federal prison can 
be forwarded for preinduction physical exam- 
ination at any time within 90 days of the date 
when he will become eligible for parole, pardon, 
or conditional or other release. If upon such ex- 
amination it is determined that he is qualified 
for service in the armed forces and thereafter 
the proper authority grants him parole, he may 
go directly into the armed forces. This procedure 
eliminates all necessity for a waiver from the 
Service Command and makes it possible for the 
parole board to know in advance of its considera- 
tion of the man’s case that he is or is not qualified 
for military service. 

The man who is.in custody either in a prison 
other than a State or Federal prison; or who is 
on probation, parole, or conditional release; or 
who has been released on bail and is awaiting 
trial, or after trial, is awaiting sentence; or who 
is under a suspended sentence, cannot be con- 
sidered to be morally qualified for military serv- 
ice unless the. proper authority is willing 
issue an order terminating or suspending civil 
custody during his period of military service. 
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Here the responsibility for consideration of the 
man’s qualifications is largely in the hands of the 
probation or parole officer or the court before 
which the man is awaiting trial or in which he 
was sentenced. The care which these officials have 
taken in the past has led the Army to have con- 
fidence in their judgment. They have not used 
the Army as a dumping ground for undesirable 
men, but have carefully analyzed each individual 
case and have only issued an order terminating 
or suspending civil custody in cases in which 
they were satisfied the man would make good in 
the armed forces. 

The man who has been convicted of a heinous 
crime (treason; murder; kidnapping; arson; 
rape, sodomy, pandering, or other crimes involv- 
ing sex perversion; or illegal dealing in or using 
narcotics or other habit-forming drugs) will, 
under ordinary circumstances, never be morally 
qualified for military service. The Army, how- 
ever, has very wisely provided for the excep- 
tional case, although the case must be especially 
meritorious. Any effort to induct a man who has 
been convicted of a heinous crime must wait 
until the man has spent six months in his com- 
munity. Even then, local boards and probation 
and parole officials should urge the induction of 
such men only when they are satisfied that they 
have been completely rehabilitated and will make 
good in the armed forces. 

In somewhat the same class are men who 
have been discharged from the armed forces 
under conditions other than honorable or under 
Section VIII or equivalent discharges. These men 
have had a chance at service with the armed 
forces and have been found wanting in some re- 
spect. It may be a misnomer to think of them as 
morally unfit for service, particularly in those 
cases where they are merely inapt. The difficulty 
of classifying them either as morally or physi- 
cally disqualified, however, does not alter the fact 
that no effort should be made to send them back 
to the armed forces, except in unusual cases 
where the authorities are satisfied that they have 
changed and are currently capable of making 
good in the armed forces. 

A careful study of these new instructions will 
show that individuals who have criminal records 
may be forwarded for induction by local boards 
without any reference to the fact that they have 
criminal records. This means that the large ma- 
jority of these men are no longer treated any dif- 
ferently from other registrants. It is true that 
the Navy rules are not so broad as the Army 
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rules. However, the armed forces have joint in- 
duction stations and, consequently, the regis- 
trants may go forward to the induction station 
and, if they qualify only for Army service, will 
be assigned to the Army. 


Careful Consideration of Inductees 
with Criminal Records 


It is quite natural that as the Army has moved 
away from the restriction against the induction 
of men with criminal records they have been 
carefully watching these same men when con- 
sidering their physical and mental qualifica- 
tions for service. In other words, the psychia- 
trists and psychologists on the induction teams 
of the Army have been alerted to watch men with 
criminal records to make sure that their crim- 
inal experience does not grow out of a basic 
psychosis or a defect which would make it un- 
likely that they could adjust to military life. 
No one would or should question the advisability 
of the Army induction teams carefully consid- 
ering this element when giving a man with a 
criminal record a physical and mental examina- 
tion. It has never been the desire and must never 
become the desire of those interested in the suc- 
cess of these men to seek to get them into the 
service unless they are qualified. On the other 
hand, it is a difficult task quickly and accurately 
to appraise an individual and to determine 
whether he is suffering from a psychosis or 
whether he has a personality which is deficient 
and will not adjust to military life. The psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist on the induction team 
must make this determination quickly and, where 
there is a doubt and it is noted that the man has 
a criminal record, the natural tendency is to 
disqualify the man rather than to take a chance 
on permitting him to go into the armed forces 
and then fail to make good. 

In some cases, there has been a feeling that 
the psychiatrists and psychologists on the in- 
duction teams have not approached this problem 
without prejudice. This, however, would not 
seem a fair conclusion. In matters of this type, 
there are among professional men considerable 
differences of opinion. If we are to make prog- 
ress, it is necessary that everyone be considerate 
of the opinions of others. Those men who are 
charged with the responsibility of approving men 
for military service must of necessity look at 
the problem entirely from the point of view of 
the welfare of the armed forces. On the other 
hand, those who are concerned with the rehabili- 
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tation of men with criminal records will be 
anxious to afford an opportunity for military 
service to as many men as possible. In the aver- 
age case, all will agree that the man is psychi- 
atrically and psychologically qualified or disquali- 
fied for service. It is only in borderline cases that 
there is a difference of opinion. 


Close Study of Borderline Cases 


In these borderline cases, progress can be 
made if the interested prison, parole, and pro- 
bation officials will study each case carefully 
before forwarding the man for consideration by 
the Army. If such officials are satisfied that the 
man should not be disqualified for psychiatric or 
psychological reasons, and the man actually is 
disqualified, another effort should be made to 
appraise the case, not in the spirit of antagonism 
but in the spirit of attempting to determine care- 
fully the true situation. If there is reason to 
believe that the man has been disqualified when 
this should not have occurred, the proper officials 
should discuss the case with the induction station 
commander and with his psychiatrist and psy- 
chologist. In this way, the viewpoint of the offi- 
cials and of the induction station psychiatrist and 
psychologist can be reconciled, and each can con- 
tribute to the work of the other by arriving at 
an understanding of one another’s viewpoint. In 
the case of prisons, it has been suggested that 
the psychiatrist and psychologist be invited to 
sit in on meetings of special panel local boards at 
the prison and see the care with which these 
special boards screen out the undesirable inmates 
of the institution and do not even forward them 
to the induction station. In a similar manner, pro- 
bation and parole officials might invite these men 
to review with them the cases in which it is re- 
quested that they release civil custody and show 
the psychiatrists and psychologists the care with 
which such probation and parole officials select 
the men who will be permitted to go forward for 
consideration for service in the armed forces. 
All this takes time and energy, but it pays divi- 
dends. Whether an individual is a prison, pro- 
bation, or parole official, or is the psychiatrist or 
psychologist on the induction team, the only 
thing he is trying to determine is whether the 
individual with a criminal record will make good 
in the armed forces. If he will make good, all 
these people will want to give him that chance. 
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If he will not make good, none of them want 
him to enter the armed forces only to become a 
detriment and eventually be dishonorably dis. 
charged. If everyone concerned with the prob- 
lem keeps this fact in mind and gives considera- 
tion to the other man’s viewpoint, it seems cer- 
tain that differences of opinion arising out of 
psychiatric and psychological rejections of men 
with criminal records will become less and less 
and eventually, perhaps, disappear. 


Encouraging Results 


It has been a long road from the complete 
moral disqualification in 1940 of men with crim- 
inal records to the place where we are today. 
Naturally there has been considerable difficulty 
on the way. There are many people, both in and 
out of the armed forces, who even now believe 
that it has been unwise to permit men with 
criminal records in the armed forces. Those who 
are interested in this program, therefore, must 
be patient and realize that the present rules 
and regulations have been the result of slow 
and careful progress and of experiment after 
experiment. 

In so far as we have been able to secure 
statistics on the men who have entered the armed 
forces, this slow progress and this step-by-step 
experiment has been successful. Men with crim- 
inal records who have entered the armed forces 
have done as well as average men in the Army. 
Many have attained noncommissioned ranks; 
some have been decorated; and some have given 
their lives in combat. Few have been dishonorably 
discharged. If the program had resulted in only 
one man with a criminal record being extended 
the honor of wearing the uniform of his country 
and rehabilitating himself, it would have been a 
success. When we recall that it is estimated that 
between 100,000 and 200,000 of these men have 
been granted this privilege, and that nearly all 
of them will come home honorably discharged 
veterans instead of ex-convicts, we can all say 
that the patience and persistence with which all 
prison, parole, and probation officials, and Army 
and Selective Service officers have worked to- 
ward this end have been more than worth while. 
The Army has been very generous in both under- 
standing and co-operation, and an occasional re- 
buff can be easily disregarded in view of the 
over-all accomplishment. 
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Some Aspects of South American Penology 


(Part ID 


By NEGLEY K. TEETERS, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Temple University 


UDGED by standards enunciated in recent 

years by the articulate protagonists of the new 
penology, we should be obliged to admit that the 
status of penal treatment in these United States 
is good, bad, and indifferent. In that sense I can 
make the same sweeping and highly perfunctory 
statement about the penology of South America. 
While much of it is primitive, medieval, and back- 
ward, there exists equally as much that compares 
favorably with the best we have in this country. 
In truth, phases of that which is practiced in some 
of these countries excel what we find in some of 
our most progressive prison systems. 

Last summer I had the good fortune to visit 
all but three countries of South America.’ Time 
alone made it impossible for me to visit Venezuela, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. But from what I learned 
of these countries by talking to prominent penol- 
ogists and criminologists who are acquainted with 
them, it is safe to state that they follow the general 
pattern that I found in the seven I visited. 

My plans also called for a visit to the French 
penal colonies at Cayenne in French Guiana. 
Again, pressure of time made this impossible. 
Through the courtesy of Pan American Airways, 
however, the captain of our ship flew low over 
the Iles du Salut so that we were able distinctly 
to see the buildings and cellblocks on the largest 
of these colonies. From what I was able to learn 
of the future of “Devil’s Island” it seems that 
it is slowly being abandoned. 


1. In preparing material on Latin America for my World Penal 

» Sponsored by the Pennsylvania Prison Society in May 1944, 

and financed by a grant from Temple University, I deplored the lack 

of our knowledge regarding this section of the globe. Subsequently I 

Was awarded a travel grant by the Cultural Relations Division of the 

Department of State to make a study of the prison systems operating 
in South American countries. : 

2. In setting down a few observations relating to the penology of 
South America I should first like to pay my respects and express my 
indebtedness to the many fine men and women of those countries I 
visited—Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil 
—for their courtesy and hospitality in assisting me in attempting to 
understand their penal philosophy. I also want to thank the many offi- 
cials I met in Panama who gave of their time most graciously to ac- 
quaint me with prisons and penal discipline of that country. I am not 
including Panama in this article since it is not generally included in 
any treatment of South America. I should also add that I appreciate 
more than I can express their good-humored tolerance of the gringo 
penologist who was granted the privilege of being so frank and out- 
spoken in his investigations. I salute them all and deeply cherish their 
warm friendship. Many of them will read these words in FEDERAL Pro- 
BATION and if I have given an erroneous impression of their prison 

s I shall appreciate‘their reaction. I hope later to present in 


book form a more detailed picture of South American penology, coun- 
try by country. 


While space forbids more than an over-all 
picture of penal philosophy in South America, its 
salient features merit some pertinent remarks, 
since they differ substantially from those with 
which we are familiar in our own country.” 


The Crime Picture in South America 


Any person from the States traveling in the 
countries of South America will discover imme- 
diately that the crime problem is a minor one 
compared with transportation, education, or health, 
to mention only three of the pressing problems 
of practically all these countries. Here in the 
United States we frankly admit that delinquency 
and adult crime is a serious menace and we allocate 
millions of dollars to cope with it. In South 
America there is nothing comparable to our pro- 
fessional crime, our racketeering, our large-scale 
robbery, our kidnaping, or even our white-collar 
crime. Many persons complained to me, however, 
that there is widespread graft in high places, but 
because of the peculiar nature of government in 
those countries few complain in voices louder than 
whispers. 

Crime in all South American countries consists 
largely of murder and petty stealing. Now wide- 
spread murder in this country elicits alarm and 
great publicity; not so in South America, since 
murder is restricted primarily to the large Indian 
population and is practiced only among them- 
selves; and this hardly counts. Criminal statistics 
in most countries are quite inadequate; so it is 
difficult to. obtain many accurate data. However, 
there are a few bits of evidence that reflect the 
high rate of violent crimes against the person. 
In one country, where the Indian population is 
extremely large, for the year 1941 (the latest data 
available), of the 2,969 persons in jails and pen- 
itentiaries, 1,482 were there for crimes “against 
life, body and health.” There is no way of ascer- 
taining just how many of this number had actually 
been convicted of homicide. 

One prominent writer, speaking of the crime 
of murder in another country, describes it as 
“casual.” She contends that if exact figures were 
obtainable they would be staggering; that people 
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murder just for “the hell of it.” Much of this 
violent behavior is due to insane jealousy and to 
the universal drinking among the Indians of 
chicha, a cheap but potent alcoholic beverage dis- 
tilled from corn. Of course, this widespread drink- 
ing is merely symptomatic of the wretchedness 
and despair of this downtrodden majority. 

In spite of the high homicide rate, life among the 
white ruling class is highly secure since few from 
this group are ever attacked by criminals. When 
a member of the upper class is murdered, it becomes 
a national scandal and swift retribution follows. 

In one country which has a relatively low 
percentage of Indians, the homicide or attempted 
homicide rate is much lower. For example, in this 
particular country, for the year 1941, of a total 
of 2,867 persons in prison, only 226, or less than 
10 per cent, were convicted of these crimes. Even 
in this country the homicide rate is infinitely 
higher than in the United States although we 
have long been stigmatized by the charge that life 
is not safe here.® 

It is petty stealing that worries both the officials 
and citizens alike in South American countries. 
This class of criminal is called rateros and is with- 
out doubt a nuisance, if not a real menace to 
private property. These criminals do not pilfer 
articles of great value but rather restrict their 
activity to stealing small articles such as wind- 
shield wipers, hub caps, doorbells, apartment house 
mailboxes, or any other articles that can be pulled 
loose from objects of greater value. One prominent 
citizen of Peru told me, when I mentioned that 
my fountain pen had disappeared and that I 
thought some ratero had stolen it, “No, a ratero 
might steal a pencil, but not a fountain pen.” 
There are limits of value beyond which these 
petty thieves will not trespass. 

Because of the presence of thousands of these 
small-time marauders in the chief cities, car 
watchers are in great demand but even they con- 
stitute a petty racket which obviously could be 
suppressed if efficient police work were encouraged. 
Of course, this petty stealing merely reflects the 
grinding proverty of the masses in all the countries 
of South America, as well as the wide gulf that 
exists between the upper and lower economic 
classes. Not until the economic conditions of the 
masses are vastly improved will this type of crime 
be reduced, if not eliminated. 


8. Competent students agree that our homicide rate is seldom 
than 1 per cent of the total number of felonies. However, it is 
sible to arrive at an accurate figure even with the statistics 


available in the Uniform Crime of our own Department 
Justice. 
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Emphasis on the Biological Causes of Crime 


One conspicuous feature of Latin-American crim- 
inology is the persistence of the biological implica- 
tions in the etiology of crime. This emphasis js 
easily understood since there is a strong influence 
from Latin Europe. It is quite obvious to the 
visitor from the United States that crime and 
delinquency in South America are caused largely 
by the miserable socioeconomic conditions that 
prevail, yet it is difficult to convince most of those 
who deal with the problem that this is true. Here 
and there I found outspoken environmentalists 
but they are not yet strong enough to influence 
the traditional thought that criminals are such, 
not necessarily because they are born criminals 
(a la Lombroso), but because they show a “delin- 
quent constitution.” The distinguished Italian, 
Nicola Pende and his followers, Ottolenghi, Di 
Tullio, Colella, and others who champion the 
“constitutional” school of criminology, have much 
influence among the scholars of practically every 
country in Latin America. I found myself standing 
almost alone in stressing the social and economic 
implications of criminal causation and many friend- 
ly arguments were precipitated in practically 
every country I visited. 

In the classification clinics that exist in the 
penitentiaries of all countries, by far the greatest 
emphasis is placed on the biological aspects of 
the individual’s nature. In the various Revistas or 
journals published in these countries, most of the 
articles dealing with the etiology of crime deal 
with this phase of the criminal’s nature. Seldom 
did I hear anything about the grinding poverty 
of the criminal classes which involves wretched 
housing, tragic undernourishment, the lack of edu- 
cational opportunities for the masses, the effects 
of alcoholism, the low moral tone of the homes 
of the poor, the illegitimacy that abounds, or any 
other effects of the widespread lack of opportunity. 

This divergence from the prevailing thought 
existing in the United States is striking proof of 
the influence from abroad rather than from this 
country. South America is still largely in a colonial 
or feudal economy, a heritage from old Europe, 
and it is small wonder that this flight from reality 
places the emphasis on the biological. It may be 
argued that we have neglected the biological 
approach to our disadvantage but few students 
interested in the problem of crime will disagree 
with the position that the socioeconomic factors 
are more influential in criminal behavior than the 
biological. 
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There are, however, many famous psychiatrists 
in South America and their influence is slowly 
being felt in the fields of delinquency and crime. 
Social work, as it is known in the United States, 
is practically nonexistent. Where it is developed 
it has little standing in so far as the treatment of 
criminals is concerned. Only in one penitentiary 
did I find social workers (and females at that) 
making a definite contribution to the over-all 
picture of the criminal entering the prison. I 
attribute this phenomenon to the fact that the 
director of this clinic spent six months not long 
ago in the United States where he visited a number 
of our more progressive institutions and studied 
classification philosophy and practice. 


Penal Codes a Fetish 


South American countries also pride them- 
selves on their meticulous (and shiny) penal codes, 
many of which recently have been revised and 
modernized. This is admirable and represents a 
project that most of our States should embark 
on in the near future. However, the South Ameri- 
can penal codes have little meaning since they 
are seldom implemented by modern court pro- 
cedure or by prison philosophy. This fundamental 
weakness, found not only in South America, but 
also to too large a degree in the United States, 
has been pointed out most cogently by the eminent 
Spanish criminologist, Dr. Luis Jimenez de Asua, 
who is at present teaching at the University of 
La Plata in Argentina. He says, “In every penal 
reform it is necessary to consider three essential 
aspects: first, the penal code; second, the judges 
who are to apply it; and third, the penitentiary 
system where sentences are to be executed. In 
order for the penal code to function it is not enough 
to have a perfect code so far as the technicalities 
are concerned. It is just as necessary to have the 
judges well trained and possessing a knowledge 
of how to apply this perfect code and, in addition, 
a modern and reformative penitentiary system.’’* 
In applying these tests to one South American 
country, de Asua adds, ‘“‘What is the use of a 
good penal code as you have if all (your) peniten- 
tiaries are deplorable? The penal code exists to 
be applied and the science of penitentiary treat- 
ment makes this possible.” 

Court procedure in most countries is endless 
and bogged down with technicalities. Because of 
this weakness it is not unusual to find hundreds 
of suspected criminals detained in unspeakably 


4. For source, see Teeters, 


World Prison Systems. Philadelphia: 
The Pennsylvania Prison Society, 1944, p. 161. ~ 


dirty municipal jails for a year, or even two, 
before their cases are settled. When I spoke to 
lawyers and jail administrators about this deplor- © 
able state of affairs they could only shrug their 
shoulders and admit no solution seems possible. 

There is certainly no shortage of penal lawyers 
in South America. Many are fine capable men 
and women, who spend much of their time dis- 
cussing abstract justice and the niceties of penal 
law, but for some reason, not easily understood 
by the gringo, their influence is not felt in expedit- 
ing justice or in developing a rational prison pro- 
gram. 

In recent years there has developed a lively 
interest among penal lawyers, criminologists, and 
others in discussing matters dealing with criminal 
law, prison administration, and like subjects. Two 
Latin-American Congresses have recently been 
held, the first in Buenos Aires in 1938 and the 
second in Santiago, Chile, in 1941. A third was 
called for 1944 in Rio de Janeiro but due to the 
war and difficulty of travel it was indefinitely 
postponed. At the last Congress it was agreed 
that the name should be changed to Pan-American 
Congress so that countries of the entire hemisphere 
can be invited. This is very significant as it shows 
the interest of these countries in inviting penolo- 
gists and criminologists from Central and North 
America to share their ideas in the control and 
treatment of crime. 

In many of the countries, especially in the 
capitals, there exist organizations of lawyers and 
others which meet periodically to discuss matters 
dealing with penal law and crime. I had the 
pleasure of appearing before some of these bodies. 
The Sociedad Peruana de Ciencias Penales of Lima 
and the Instituto de Ciencias Penales of Santiago 
are particularly active. The former organization 
is composed primarily of lawyers; whereas the 
latter has in its membership anyone interested 
in the subjects of crime, delinquency, penal law, 
prison administration, and the like. This organiza- 
tion is perhaps unique because of its universal 
appeal. Both organizations publish a quarterly 
Revista. 

There is no dearth of scholarly Revistas. For 
example, the official organ of the Institute de 
Criminologia of Quito, Ecuador, is known as the 
Archivos de Criminologia, Neuropsiquiatria y Dis- 
ciplinas Conexas; in Colombia, the Revista Colom- 
biana de Biologia Criminal is the official publica- 
tion of the Instituto de Antropologia y Pedagogia 
Penttenciaria; in Argentina, the Revista Penal y 
Penitenciaria is published by the director-general 
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of the penal institutions. In Chile, the Revista de 
Ciencias Penales is the official organ of the 
Instituto de Ciencias Penales. The articles deal 
largely with penal law, jurisprudence, legal medi- 
cine, and the various phases of biological science. 


Penal Administration 


In discussing the prisons and their administra- 
tion I come to the most difficult phase of this 
analysis; difficult because I found all types of 
penal institutions and directors, although this 
same situation would be found at any time in a 
survey of the prisons of the United States. Miss 
Margery Fry, the noted British penologist, a most 
astute observer, admitted her confusion in evaluat- 
ing our penology when she visited the prisons of 
this country a few years ago. They were good, 
bad, and indifferent, from “the primitive to the 
sophisticated, from poverty to wealth, from the 
toughest to the most sensitive, the extremes are 
so unbelievably distanced, the mean so hard to 
ascertain.” So I found it with the prisons of South 
American countries. 

Architecturally most of them are patterned 
on our old Pennsylvania System with cellblocks 
radiating from a common center, with here and 
there a prison featuring the old-style inside cell- 
block. Even some recently erected prisons have 
made the tragic mistake of constructing this out- 
moded style of architecture. In some modern 
structures I also found the Federal ‘telephone 
pole” type of architecture. The National Peniten- 
tiaries (usually referred to as Panopticos although 
none of them is really Panopticon), of Colombia, 
at Bogota; of Ecuador, in Quito; of Peru, in Lima; 
of Bolivia, at La Paz; of Chile, in Santiago; and 
of Argentina, at Buenos Aires, are all roughly 
patterned after the Eastern Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia, with modifications, but all with outside 
cellblocks or pabellons. The old prison at Rio de 
Janeiro, recently torn down, dated from 1840; 
Santiago’s, from 1843; Lima’s, from 1862; Quito’s, 
from 1874; Bogota’s, from 1876; the National 
Penitentiary at Buenos Aires, from 1877; and the 
one in Bolivia, at La Paz, from 1896. 

New prisons, erected on modern principles 
except for occasional mistakes which all too fre- 
quently happen even in the United States, are 
found at La Picota, a suburb of Bogota, in Colom- 
bia; at Palmira, near Cali, also in Colombia; in 
several places in Argentina, notably at La Pampa, 
where an especially fine prison is functioning, and 
in the National Territory of Rio Negro; in Brazil, 
in Rio de Janeiro, on the site of the old peniten- 
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tiary, and at Bello Horizonte in the State of Minas 
Gerais. Argentina, through the efforts of the great 
penologist, Juan Jose O’Connor, began in 1934 
to develop a new system of jails and penal colonies, 
While he did not live to see his reforms completed, 
his country and his successors have not forgotten 
his amazing vision and zeal and have continued 
his reforms. Brazil, also, has gone far in developing 
an excellent program of prison construction, start- 
ing with the penitentiary at Sao Paulo in 1926. 
Chile started a building program several years 
ago with the construction of new prisons at 
Chillan and Talca but they have not been finished 
and, in fact, there is little likelihood that anything 
new will develop in this country unless more 
officials in high places will begin to take an active 
interest in prison reform. In justice to Chile and 
to some other South American countries it should 
be stated that the economic and political instability 
that periodically overwhelms them makes it diffi- 
cult to launch any long-term program of penal 
reform. 

Peru delayed its prison construction program, 
I was told, until its ambitious and costly road- 
building program was finished. This has just 
recently been completed and there is hope that 
the plans now on the drafting boards of the Depart- 
ment of Prisons will be realized. The project for 
Peru calls for the construction of several small 
prisons of no more than five hundred capacity. 
Many of them will have no more than a capacity 
of two hundred. The plans are modern in every 
respect with the “telephone pole” type of architec- 
ture being employed. At present, aside from the 
prison in Lima, which is very old and monopolizes 
a most valuable building site in the center of the 
city, there is a penal colony at El Fronton in the 
bay off Callao. Speaking of penal colonies, Chile 
has recently acquired one in the Pacific, forty 
miles off Concepcion. The president of Chile does 
not like the term “penal colony” so after much 
debate it was finally called Santa Maria Rehabilita- 
cion Colonia. But it will doubtless be just another 
penal colony, although it is only now in the pro- 
cess of construction by convict labor. 

There is practically nothing in the offing in 
prison construction for Ecuador or Bolivia. There 
is some talk in Bolivia of developing a prison 
system but it is extremely doubtful that much 
will be accomplished in the near future. A rather 
unspeakable penal colony is in operation on the 
island of Corti in Lake Titicaca. Rumors abound 
in La Paz of the irregularities that exist on this 
island but authentic information regarding it is 
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dificult to obtain. However, Bolivia has recently 
developed and adopted a brand-new penal code 
which is worthy of favorable mention. It is the 
product of the eminent Spanish penal lawyer, 
Dr. Manuel Lopez-Rey y Arroja. Ecuador, besides 
its Panoptico in Quito, operates a penal agricul- 
tural colony in the Region Oriental on the banks 
of the Pataza River but it is quite likely that 
this colony represents nothing more than a primi- 
tive segregation center for rural convicts who live 
in the region of eastern Ecuador. The former 
penal colonies on the Galapagos Islands have been 
abandoned. 

The directors of the South American prisons 
vary widely as to background and political astute- 
ness just as in our own country. In some coun- 
tries the directors-general of the prison systems 
as well as the directors (wardens) are merely 
political appointees, but an occasional one shows 
an amazing knowledge of penal matters and is 
attempting to accomplish a conscientious and 
worth-while job in operating his institutions. More- 
over, there are several wardens who have been 
appointed because of proved ability and past 
achievements in penal administration. This is 
especially true in Brazil where I found two or three 
men of outstanding ability who possess penal 
insight comparable to the best we have in the 
States. 

The guards in the prison range all the way 
from capable men to the lowest type of humanity, 
varying with the status of the political regime 
dominating the countries. Where the compensa- 
tion is adequate (seldom does one find attractive 
pay in any public office) the guards are likely 
to be reasonably high grade. Military pomp is 
quite noticeable in the prisons with heel-clicking 
guards snapping to attention at the approach of 
the warden. The blowing of mouth whistles 
announces his progress from shop to shop and 
in many institutions the inmates stand respect- 
fully until given the signal to resume their work. 

Provisions for inmate labor also vary. The 
contract system is widespread but in only one or 
two countries does the contractor control or even 
supervise production. The prison usually employs 
an agent to sell the products to jobbers, retailers, 
or contractors—anything to dispose of the work 
of the inmates. There seems to be no objection 
from free labor. Aside from this system I found 
some State-use labor. This is referred to in Chile, 
for example, as the “fiscal” system. Most of the 
directors with whom I talked expressed a strong 
desire to see State-use supplant the present system. 
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They all feel that it is much more satisfactory 
than the contract system. 

Prisoners who have special skills in operating 
the machinery of production can make good wages 
but those who are unskilled have little opportunity 
to profit by the labor situation. Many of the 
inmates are not only unskilled but illiterate. 
Schools are generally provided but in most coun- 
tries they are merely the conventional type that 
instruct only the illiterate. In the prisons of the 
countries having a large Indian population, I 
found many of the inmates weaving blankets and 
ponchos. These are often sold in the markets by 
wives and children of the workers. 

Financial restitution for crime is characteristic 
of South America although this practice is not 
universal. The prisoner’s wages are divided into 
three or four parts, depending on whether indem- 
nity is provided by law. A certain percentage is 
applied to his family’s support, a part withheld 
until his release, and a portion used by him for 
small purchases at the prison commissary. In one 
or two countries where prison industry is highly 
organized, excellent equipment and machinery is 
conspicuous, much of it manufactured in Germany, 
and the skilled workers are paid wages that equal 
those of free labor in comparable industries. 

One special occupation prevalent in most coun- 
tries and highly developed in one or two, is the 
pursuit of hobbies. In Argentina and Brazil, espe- 
cially, I saw large classes in oil painting, wood 
carving, sculpture, and ceramics. The penitentia- 
ries of Buenos Aires and Sao Paulo, Brazil, are 
remarkably well advanced in these arts. Trained 
teachers are employed and prisoners and adminis- 
trators alike are very proud of the results obtained. 
We have nothing like this in the United States. 
Band music is also highly developed, with special 
band instruction. The band in Sao Paulo pen- 
itentiary compares favorably with the best univer- 
sity bands found in this country. It is well 
equipped, large, and colorful. 


The Prison Clinics 


Most of the South American penitentiaries 
have classification or diagnostic clinics although 
few of the countries have grasped our concept 
of their significance. The clinics vary, naturally, 
as to personnel, equipment, and philosophy. Psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and other professional 
personnel delve into the heredity of the inmates, 
probe for glandular disorders, and measure for 
intelligence. But, as stated above, social workers 
are conspicuous by their absence except in Chile, 
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where the director of the clinic is convinced of the 
importance of the socioeconomic causes of crimi- 
nal behavior. 

The main defect of the diagnostic work accom- 
plished in the prisons is that the results are merely 
filed away to become dusty with disuse. In very 
few, if any, instances are their results used by the 
prison administrators. They are primarily of value 
to the members of the clinics in preparing articles 
for the Revistas. One of the biggest tasks con- 
fronting South American penologists is the imple- 
mentation of the prison program with the clinic’s 
findings. The compilation of statistical charts 
within the prisons is almost a form of “indoor 
sport” in some countries where efficiency has 
become a fetish; but even these have little mean- 
ing since they are of little use in the actual plan- 
ning of the inmate’s program while in prison. 
Credit for establishing the first diagnostic clinic, 
however, must be given to a South American 
criminologist. In 1906, Dr. Jose Ingenieros, a 
physician in Buenos Aires, began his work a year 
before Vervaeck opened his laboratory in criminal 
anthropology in Brussels. 


Prison Visiting and the Sex Problem 


Prison visiting, that is of members of the 
inmate’s family, ranges all the way from the old 
barbaric screened galleries to informal family visit- 
ing within the enclosure of the prison. The 
Panoptico at Bogota, in Colombia, possesses the 
sanest and most wholesome system I have seen 
anywhere. Here the members of the families may 
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come each Sunday afternoon and sit in a beautiful 
patio, resplendent with flowers and hanging bas- 
kets filled with exotic tropical plants. Soft classical 
music plays constantly from the recording machines 
and is amplified throughout the establishment. 
Many of the visitors bring lunches and choice 
foods for their men. This same informality and 
liberality, without the beautiful setting, exists 
in the overcrowded jails of Colombia as well as 
of other countries. 

Colombia and, to a degree, Brazil have met 
the sex problem in a realistic and sane manner. 
In the former country, inmates leave the institu- 
tion once every two weeks, under guard, to visit 
their wives at a designated and approved room- 
ing-house. The length of the visit is two hours. 
Men are even permitted to take this time with 
their wives and window shop through the streets 
of Bogota. In Brazil, small rooms in the front of 
some of the prisons are set aside for visits where 
strict privacy is maintained. While the prison 
administration in Colombia accepts these visits 
as an integral and necessary part of a rational 
prison program, many countries frown on it as 
severely as we do here in the United States. In 
one Brazilian prison, located near Bello Horizonte, 
an experiment was tried several years ago. Fam- 
ilies of prisoners were permitted to live on the 
reservation. At the time of my visit only a few 
such families were thus accommodated and the 
consensus of opinion is that this {arrangement is 
not very satisfactory. 


HE mood and temper of the public with regard to the treatment of 
crime and criminals is one of the most unfailing tests of the civilization 


of any country. 


A calm, dispassionate recognition of the rights of the accused, and even 
of the convicted criminal against the state—a constant heart-searching by 
all charged with the duty of punishment—a desire and an eagerness to 
rehabilitate in the world of industry those who have paid their due in the 
hard coinage of punishment; tireless efforts toward the discovery of cura- 
tive and regenerative processes; unfailing faith that there is treasure, if 
you can only find it, in the heart of every man. 

These are the symbols which, in the treatment of crime and criminal, 
mark and measure the stored up strength of a nation and are a sign and 


proof of the living virtue in it. 


—WINSTON CHURCHILL 
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Is Juvenile Delinquency Amenable 
to Control? 


By Ray L. HUFF 
Director, District of Columbia Board of Public Welfare 


HIS article is: based on a report made by 

the Board of Public Welfare of the District 
of Columbia, which told of a 6-month effort to 
prevent delinquency in certain children and which 
illustrates some of the problems encountered in the 
everyday application of knowledge and service in 
this field. The relative ease of reducing the haz- 
ards in delinquencies coupled with the relative 
difficulties encountered in securing the means and 
moral support to do so, in this instance, may 
give color to the picture of confusion which is 
often titled “juvenile delinquency.” 


Foundation of the Program 


One hundred and sixty-eight children were 
referred by the Board of Education to the Board 
of Public Welfare and accepted for this project. 
Of these, two thirds were released from service 
with effective adjustments at the end of the 6- 
month period, the opinion of the teacher who 
referred the case being accepted as evidence of 
adjustment or not. In the opinion of the social 
workers, material improvement was effected in 80 
per cent of the cases. 

These children were selected on the following 
general standards: The child must possess normal 
intelligence, have had a previously successful ad- 
justment in school, and at the time of selection 
have displayed some symptoms of maladjustment 
which characterized him as a potential delinquent 
in the judgment of his teachers. There was further 
selection in that the children were chosen from 
various schools in different parts of the city and 
were not concentrated in any one section. The 
school personnel worked closely with the social 
workers to effect a clear choice and to carry out 
the program of service which developed for each 
case. It is important to note that this group of 
children did not include those in whom delinquency 
patterns had been developed to the point of refer- 
ral to the court for its action. Such selection is 
consistent with the intent to prevent delinquency. 

The number of children studied was limited to 
the total which could be served adequately by 
each of the social workers assigned to the project. 


This small case load (approximately 26) permitted 
service to each child of one and three-fourths 
hours for each work week of 44 hours. 

The method followed was characteristic of case 
work: The social worker secured a statement of 
the symptoms of maladjustment from the child 
and from those who were in close association with 
the child, and by so doing, learned what persons 
composed the situation within which the problems 
were defined. Consistent with case-work principles, 
these statements were received as they were made. 
In defining the symptoms, the social worker inter- 
preted these statements as each person intended 
them to be interpreted. 

Characteristically the patterns of the cases, one 
after another, tended to present a common picture 
regardless of what location in the city, what 
degree of intelligence, or what family composition 
actually existed in any case. As expressed through 
the child, the common picture showed a series 
of ineffectual efforts with the child by the several 
other persons concerned, and a consequent lack 
of “adjustment” on the child’s part. 

Such a constellation of inadequacies of social 
situations, when expressed in terms of a child, 
is called “juvenile inadequacy.” With the same 
facts expressed in terms of a parent, it would be 
called ‘“‘parental inadequacy;” or in terms of the 
teacher, ‘‘teacher inadequacy.” If it is noncriminal, 
it could be called “potential delinquency.” “Juve- 
nile delinquency” is not defined by the’ child alone. 

It is useful to bear in mind the close interrela- 
tion of all the elements of social situations. Often | 
the problem, or at least its solution, is made more 
difficult by an oversimplification of terms, or by 
the reduction of dynamic factors of interassocia- 
tion to simple categories. Such simple categories 
do help statistical tabulation and they help relate 
one study to another; but, when they are con- 
sidered in discrete rather than dynamic association, 
these categories may obscure the problem. 

For example: Reading the records of the cases 
and listening to the social workers recite their 
experiences clearly show that each person who is 
an element in the situation of each child (includ- 
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ing the child) is conscious of his own correctness, E. Behavior traits given by schools as reason for 


and for the most part, of his sufficient under- 
standing. It is remarkable how many of these 
same persons can readily reorient themselves to 
their own inadequacies and correct them through 
the easily secured assistance of the social worker, 
or friend, who is able to understand the problem. 
The relation of the child to the adult, to another 
child, or to the competing interests within him- 
self, creates a situational tension which needs to 
be relieved with great care. To approach one phase 
of it without regard to the total may disrupt its 
good as well as its bad characteristics. 

The method followed included affirmative ac- 
tions to help the child find ways to satisfy sound 
desires, to help find skills and aptitudes, the use 
of which could bring praise to him. It included 
negative actions to avoid condemnation and impo- 
sition of external forces upon the child which 
drive him inside himself, to stealth, and to asser- 
tive activity. 

By this method we attempted to provide the 
affection, understanding, and sober regard for the 
child as an individual which most homes ordinarily 
supply. In these cases served, the detail of appli- 
cation of these principles differed just as detail 
differs in the many homes where children grow 
into well-adjusted persons. 


Results of Program 


The following tables summarize the signifi- 
cant findings of the project: 


TABLE I 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
A. Age Number Per Cent 


Total 100.0 


6,and under 8 years 
8,and under 10 years 
10, and under 12 years 
12,and under 14 years 


B. Sex 


Total 


Boys 
Girls 


C. Race 


Total 

White 
Negro 

D. Intelligence quotient 
Total reported 


Less than 80 
80,less than 90 


110, less than 120 
120, and over 


referral of children 


Poor attitude toward others 
Poor attitude toward school 
Dishonest characteristics 
Nonaggressive characteristics 
Nervous characteristics 
Sophisticated characteristics 
Disorderly, untidy, or unclean in person 


TABLE II 


Factors CONTRIBUTING TO CHILDREN’S PROBLEMS 
A. People with whom children lived 


Total 
With both parents 
With one parent 
With one parent and relative 
With one parent and stepparent 
With relatives 
With foster parents 


We see that nearly two thirds live with both 
parents, and that all but 14 are with at least one 
parent. Breaking this down still further, we find 
there are no full orphans, 6 whose mothers are 
dead, 6 whose fathers are dead, and 26 whose 
parents are separated or divorced. Eleven of 
the children are illegitimate. 


B. Number of children in the 168 families 


Total 
Only child 
Family of 2 children 
Family of 3 children 
Family of 4 children 
Family of 5 children 
Family of 6 children 
Family of 7 children 
Family of 8 children 
Family of over 8 children 
We find two thirds of the children come from 


small families of not more than 3 children, 33 of 
them being only children. 


C. Number of parents working 


Total 
Father only working 
Mother only working 
Both parents working 
Other (such as receiving relief, alimony, 

pension, or working irregularly) 

Washington has always had a good many 
families in which mothers worked and this is 
especially true in wartime, but there are very 
few children in this project who do not have 
adult supervision in their out-of-school hours. 
A total of 185 parents are working and 8 colored 
families, receiving Aid to Dependent Children, 
are the only ones on relief. 


D. Number of social agency contacts 


Total 
No contacts 
Brief contacts (or merely health regis- 

trations) 
Many or long contacts 


All the cases were cleared with the Social 
Service Exchange before any work was done an 
again approximately two thirds of the families 
either had not been known to social agencies or 
had had only brief contacts. The other third had 
been known to many agencies or to a few agen- 
cies over an extended period. Thirty-three of 
the 60 families in this last group were colo 
although the colored cases comprise only one 
third of the entire group. 


252 
216 
96 
64 
61 
37 
34 
68 37.5 
41.7 
| 15.5 
100.0 
168 
52 
>. 33.9 
: 100.0 
18.3 
90, less than 100 45 27.4 
100, less than 110 48 26.2 


TaBLeE III 
FAVORABLE RESULTS IN 112 CasEs! 
A. Physical needs 


Child’s health improved ......................-.. 


Family carrying out health recom- 
mendations 


Child learning better health standards.... 
B. Emotional needs 


Child’s mental ability and potentialities 

recognized 
Child better adjusted to home .............. 
Child better adjusted to school ............ 
Child better adjusted to others ............ 
Child’s better understanding of self 


C. School needs 


Child’s school work improved .................. 
Child’s attitude toward school improved 
Parents’ attitude toward school improved 
School more understanding of home 

and child 


Child’s school placement improved 
D. Home needs 


Home more adequate physically ............ 
Better understanding by parents of own 

and child’s problems 
Home problems aided by other agencies 
More adequate supervision accomplished 


E. Social needs 


Better group adjustment made ........... 
More mature relationship to society de- 
veloped 


TABLE IV 
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Factors IN 35 CASES WITH NONFAVORABLE RESULTS2 


A. Factors in the home 


Broken home 
Marital problems (both parents in 
home) 
Both parents (or guardians) working ... 
Sibling rivalry (marked) ............ 


Rejection of child by parents or guard- 
ians 
Large family 
One or both parents limited emotionally, 

mentally, or physically ........................ 
No consistent discipline in home ............ 
Parents unwilling or unable to co-oper- 
ate with case 


B. Factors in child 


Lack of average intelligence ... 
Child and case worker unable to estab- 
lish rapport 


C. Factors in school 


Attitude of school, lack of facilities for 
help, ete. ... 


D. Factors in community 
Poor neighborhood 


15 


11 


10 


12 


Perhaps the main reason for the lack of suc- 
cess with these few children lay in their homes. 


In most of them the parents were too up 


set, too 
disorganized, or too weak to be able to use the 


chi 


—- of the case worker. Although the school, the 
d’s intelligence, and the neighborhood are 


shown as factors, none was the single unsatis- 
factory element in the child’s life. 


1. According to teacher opinion; 183 in social worker’s opinion. 
2. As related by the social workers. 


Community Reaction 


The reactions of groups in the community 
toward this public department’s efforts in the field 
of prevention were significant. For example, there 
was criticism that the department was failing to 
cover adequately the children who were delinquent, 
that the department was transgressing into the 
field of the work of the school, that the selection 
of cases omitted many children who were worse 
problems than some of those accepted; and that 
the work should be done with only one or two 
schools since social workers were few. 

The last objection raises a question of policy. 
Had the work been confined to one or two schools, 
the cases would suggest a single neighborhood pat- 
tern, so often found when court cases are sampled 
for study. The broken home, the dull child, and 
the rest of the frequently found characteristics of 
the delinquent would have been repeated. 

These situations here reported are not limited 
to broken homes, they are not limited to the poor 
person or poor neighborhoods, they are not limited 
to good schools or bad schools, or to good or bad 
persons. There is some importance in this observa- 
tion and in its frequent repetition. The potentials 
of delinquency exist in any family anywhere; they 
rarely, if ever, exist singly. The causes are rarely 
found alone in one person. 

The simplicity of relieving the stress and storms 
of potential delinquent behavior is obvious to 
those who can encompass the understanding of 
the inadequacies within and among persons of any 
age; and, who have time, interest, and the art of 
finding or creating opportunities which can be 
embraced by the persons who need them to achieve 
approval and success within their capacities. 


Possibilities for Prevention 


Just who is to prevent delinquency, juvenile 
or otherwise? The whole body of citizens do to a 
large degree. They do this in their function of 
parent, school patron, teacher, preacher, business 
man, and all the rest, by example and even by 
precept. As with any other effort, the result is 
not perfect. In the field of the imperfections, 
there are varying degrees of the effect of failure. 
The less serious the state of any situation, the 
more favorable the prospects of removing its dis- 
tress. 

When the child is found who is not happy in 
association with his fellows or adult associates and 
they with him, when he uses abnormally passive 
or active behavior to assert himself to the distress 
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of others; and when these symptoms of inadequate 
persons are observed in home or school or else- 
where—then those services should be used which 
will insure a solution of the problems. 

Knowledge, skill, and time are the three pre- 
requisites to any who choose to help. Perhaps 
these can be provided. Parents, friends, teachers, 
and others are so busy, as a rule, that they cannot 
acquire more knowledge or skill. Everybody is 
busy. We could not possibly provide enough social 
workers needed to deal with cases. Prevention can 
be approached in broader fields than case work. 

The schools have close and compulsory con- 

tacts with practically all the children, even though 
the length of time in school in the child’s 16 years 
is very small. Nevertheless, in terms of strategic 
place, its purpose, its contact with parents, and 
its organization, the school has a sound oppor- 
tunity to do more than it does. 
_ A change of emphasis in school organization 
might prove helpful. The primary grades, rather 
than high schools, serve more persons. They have 
the child at a favorable time. Perhaps the problem 
of securing knowledge could be helped by special- 
ized training of primary teachers, by so reducing 
the size of primary classes that these teachers 
could use their knowledge and skill, and, coin- 
cidently, by rewarding the primary teacher on the 
same or higher level than her high school associate. 
It might be helpful if the curriculum were used 
as a tool for educating and not asa club for insur- 
ing a standardized product or to facilitate admin- 
istration. This spread of knowledge and the use 
of skill in the acquisition of satisfying achieve- 
ments might be carried still further if each school 
experience were adapted to the capacities of the 
children. Such school equipment could be sup- 
ported readily by social-work service. 

Among children there exist differences of bio- 
logical origin which seek to defy a lockstep cur- 
ticulum or method to accomplish good education 
for citizenship. Perhaps school principals, espe- 
cially elementary principals, should be expert in 
curriculum adjustment and be authorized to use 
their expertness. 

Every child, especially one who does or can 
amount to something, is a potential delinquent 


in the eyes of those who want him to be different . 


from what he is. It is too much to let the weight 
of decision rest solely with the child; there are 
standards of conduct in personal and social life 
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which all must follow; there are songs and tradi- 
tions and knowledge which all must know to 
receive their heritage as American citizens. Educa- 
tion is charged to supply these things to our 
citizens. 

More than this is needed, however, if our citi- 
zens are to be adequate citizens. Each one must 
find his best place in the world in which he lives, 
and his efforts in that very personal place must 
be recognized to be valuable. The rights of each 
to this achievement can be exercised only when 
each recognizes the rights of the other to his 
own achievements. 

For most children, their inadequacies come and 
are met by their associates now; in times of stress, 
they are met less well. At any given time, there 
are many who have no one at home or elsewhere 
who can know and do and have time to do the 
things that will help them in their distress. It 
will be along time, if ever, before all the mechanics 
of good living exist to prevent inadequacies in 
living. We can improve teaching, add social work, 
inspire good civic life, and the problems will still 
remain even though they be fewer. 

Perhaps the Parent-Teacher Associations can 
exchange experiences; schools can be organized in 
terms of children instead of grades; social work 
can serve in extension of parent and teacher in 
given cases; schools and other services for parents 
and teachers can receive the help of the skilled 
professions in determining causes and guiding 
cures—before inadequacies become expressed in 
crime. Perhaps money will be spent for preven- 
tion with intelligence, as it is now spent for cor- 
rection with emotion. 

Conclusion 

-This entire report can probably be reduced to 
the observation that juvenile delinquency can be 
prevented more easily than cured; that the delin- 
quencies of children can be relieved by helping 
them utilize their best abilities. The persons in 
the world about the child are always a factor in 
any delinquent behavior of which he is a part, 
and the point for anyone to begin is with his own 
understanding of himself, his own family, and 
those of his close friends. Those persons who solve 
this problem for themselves and who have a sur- 
plus of knowledge, skill, time, or money to buy it 
from those who have, can then make a profitable 
investment in good citizenship by serving others. 
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Trends in Juvenile Delinquency 


By DAVID BOGEN 
Superintendent, Los Angeles County Juvenile Detention Home 


HE average citizen has heard a great deal 

about juvenile delinquency during the past 
two years. Newspapers have published many 
lurid accounts of the depredations of youthful 
offenders and there has been much talk of in- 
creases in delinquency since the war. Numerous 
investigating committees have been created in 
response to the public alarm over wartime de- 
linquency, and some communities have even gone 
so far as to increase appropriations for staff and 
physical equipment of agencies responsible for 
the care and treatment of delinquents. 


Popular Impressions of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Wartime 


As a result of all the publicity which juve- 
nile delinquency recently has been receiving, it 
has appeared to the casual observer that, since 
the war, delinquency has suddenly swept through 
the ranks of youth like an epidemic. Most people 
seem to have the impression that there was a 
general outbreak of delinquency following Pearl 
Harbor, and some writers have sought to ex- 
plain this supposed phenomenon as the mani- 
festation of a sort of mass hysteria among our 
boys and girls. The idea that the violence and 
bloodshed of distant battlefields arouse aggres- 
sive, antisocial attitudes among youth seems to 
appeal to the popular imagination; and, with 
this as a general explanation of our flourishing 
wartime delinquency, little attention has been 
given to the detail and the implications of de- 
linquency trends. To those professionally engaged 
in dealing with juvenile delinquency, the phe- 
nomena of delinquency trends are not just a 
topic for idle curiosity and theoretical specula- 
tion but, on the contrary, have a direct and im- 
portant bearing on their work and demand care- 
ful observation and critical study. When we ap- 
proach the subject from this point of view, we 
are apt to find that popular impressions of the 
effect of war upon delinquency are quite inexact, 
that the actual trends are not in accord with 
sweeping generalizations which have been widely 
quoted, and that the facts point to certain sig- 
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nificant conclusions which have not been gen- 
erally understood. 


Facts About Juvenile Delinquency 


In discussing juvenile delinquency trends it 
is essential to keep in mind that only a very small 
minority of youth ever get into difficulty suffi- 
ciently serious to bring them to the attention of 
police authorities or the juvenile court. From a 
philosophical point of view, of course, one might 
quibble about classifying delinquents on this 
basis, since there are few of us who have not 
sinned and since most children have done some- 
thing improper at one time or another. For prac- 
tical purposes, however, we may consider juve- 
nile delinquents as those whose problem be- 
havior is so conspicuous as to call for the inter- 


cession of agencies outside the family. When 


such cases are of a serious nature, they almost 
invariably come, sooner or later, to the attention 
of the juvenile court. In an average year the 
number of children brought into court because 
of delinquency is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 1 per cent of the child population. This 
is true not only of Los Angeles, but of the country 
as a whole;! thus, when we read of substantial 
increases in juvenile delinquency, we must not 
forget that the great mass of youth is still unaf- 
fected. Suppose it were true, as some extreme 
reports would have us believe, that juvenile de- 
linquency has increased 100 per cent since the 
war started. This would still mean a delinquency 
rate of only about 2 per cent, certainly far from 
the picture which broad assertions as to “rampant 
delinquency” and the “impact of war upon 
youth” have built up in the public mind. 

The belief that delinquency suddenly in- 
creased when the United States entered the war 
presupposes a more or less static incidence of 
delinquency in the years before the war. Actually 
there were wide fluctuations from year to year 
in the number of cases of delinquency, and in 
many communities there had been a general up- 
ward trend since 1935. Thus, the effect of war 
must be gauged not by the increase in delin- 
quency, but rather by the change in the rate of 
increase. In Los Angeles County the trend in 
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boys’ cases has been such as to upset preconceived 
theories about the effect of war upon delinquency. 
In 1941, boys’ cases increased 20 per cent; in 
1942, the first year of the war, boys’ cases in- 
creased only 3.5 per cent. Although local news- 
papers continued to view outbreaks of wartime 
delinquency “with alarm,” the fact is that in 
this community the war actually brought a re- 
duction in the rate of increase. 


Decline in Auto Thefts 


The explanation of this reversal of trend has 
little to do with the psychological subtleties, 
usually emphasized as causal factors. Analysis 
of the 1942 cases reveals that petit theft, bur- 
glary, and other leading types of delinquency 
continued to increase at about the same rate 
as they had in 1941, but cases of auto theft de- 
creased 22.2 per cent. Auto theft was the most 
common type of offense among boys so that a 
reduction in those cases almost counterbalanced 
the increase in other types of cases. Whereas 
in 1941 there had been 722 cases of auto theft, 
the number dropped to 562 in 1942. 

It may be noted that a reduction of juvenile 
auto thefts in 1942 was reported by seven out 
of ten communities in response to a questionnaire 
on this topic. The extent of the decrease was as 
follows: New York City, 36 per cent; Hamilton 
County, Ohio, 15 per cent; Harris County, Texas, 
83 1/3 per cent; San Francisco, California, 19 per 
cent; San Diego, California, 20 per cent; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 4 per cent; and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 14 per cent. There were three com- 
munities that reported an increase in juvenile 
auto thefts as follows: Washington, D. C., 42 
per cent; Alameda County, California, 42 per 
cent; and Toledo, Ohio, 18 per cent. The writer 
is not familiar with local conditions in Toledo, 
Ohio, which may have influenced the automobile 
theft trend there. However, the increase in Ala- 
meda County is understandable in view of the 
tremendous boom in war industry which caused 
the population of that county to grow from 
524,032 in 1941 to 615,355 in 1942. Similarly 
it may be presumed that increased governmental 
activity and resultant population growth in 
Washington, D. C., has had a definite bearing 
on the local trend in delinquency. 

To understand why juvenile auto theft de- 
clined it is necessary to be familiar with the auto 
theft problem. In almost all juvenile auto theft 
cases the car is stolen for the fun of riding in it. 
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There are cases in which the theft is committed 
for the purpose of stripping off tires and parts, 
or with the thought of selling the car, but these 
are rare, and usually the offense is committed 
solely for the pleasure of joy riding. Investiga- 
tion almost invariably shows that cars stolen by 
juveniles had been parked with the ignition key 
in place, so that it was easy for the boy to slip 
in and drive away. Cases in which the offenders 
had to use “jump wires” to bridge locked ignition 
switches are exceptional. The crux of the matter 
is that cars left on the street or on unattended 
parking spaces and used car lots with the igni- 
tion key in the dashboard present a tremendous 
temptation to impressionable and “car crazy” 
youth. The carelessness of car owners who leave 
such baited traps for boys constitutes one of the 
most serious factors contributing to delinquency 
in our large cities. This, incidentally, is a prob- 
lem generally overlooked or ignored in programs 
organized for the prevention of delinquency. 
The rationing of tires and automobiles which 
began in 1942 made a big difference in the habits 
of motorists. There was some decrease in the use 
of automobiles which may have somewhat cur- 
tailed the opportunities for theft. What was prob- 
ably more important, however, was the fact that 
people began to realize that stolen cars and tires 
could no longer be replaced by insurance com- 
panies and there was a noticeable tendency to 
lock cars and remove ignition keys when parking. 
Thus it would appear that the reduction in ju- 
venile auto thefts was a by-product of tire ration- 
ing. The significance of conditions creating op- 
portunity and temptation for theft in the causa- 
tion of delinquency indicates the need for a thor- 
oughly objective analysis of delinquency data and 
shows the fallacy of assuming that the particular 
details of the offense are unimportant as mere 
manifestations of “inner problems” of the child. 
Unfortunately, the cautious attitude of car 
owners which rationing inspired seems to have 
worn off and been outweighed by the free spend- 
ing atmosphere of wartime prosperity. “Hopped- 
up” cars are again common in Los Angeles, and 
the careless handling of cars both in driving 
and in parking is again in evidence. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that juvenile auto thefts 
should have increased, and in 1943 there were 
1,009 such cases (as compared with 722 in 1941). 


Delinquency in Prosperity and Depression 
Fluctuations in the number of juvenile court 
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cases before the war were not haphazard, but 
followed a definite pattern of decrease during 
depression and increase with prosperity. This 
pattern was clearly exhibited in a study of juve- 
nile-court cases in Los Angeles County covering 
the years 1925 to 1941 inclusive? During these 
years the population of the county showed con- 
tinuous growth. The curve of delinquency cases, 
however, did not parallel the rise in population. 
Instead, it rose steeply to a peak in 1929 then 
plunged to a low level in the early thirties, climb- 
ing rapidly again during the years of business 
recovery. 

The tendency of delinquency to increase in 
times of prosperity and decrease in periods of 
economic distress and unemployment is just the 
opposite of what most people have believed. It 
has been commonly assumed that the depriva- 
tion and insecurity associated with depressions 
would result in increased maladjustment and 
delinquency among children. This supposition 
was encouraged by various studies based upon 
prison and criminal-court statistics which indi- 
cated that crimes against property committed 
by adults increase during periods of economic 
depression. Uncritical references to such studies 
have implied that the same relationship would 
hold good with respect to juvenile delinquency. 

Studies of the trend of juvenile delinquency 
in various parts of the United States confirm 
the existence of a strong correlation between 
prosperity and delinquency. M. S. Laird reported 
such findings in a study of delinquency rates 
in Cleveland, Ohio, covering the years 1914 to 
1932.3 Other investigations have revealed a simi- 
lar relationship between delinquency and eco- 
nomic prosperity in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,‘ 
and in Detroit, Michigan.® It is true, of course, 
that in studying delinquency statistics we must 
take into account local factors and sources of 
error, such as changes in administrative policy, 
differences in the definition of terms, etc. The 
fact that independent investigations in widely 
separated communities have led to the same 
conclusion, however, indicates that this relation- 
ship is not mere coincidence. 

In view of certain social effects of economic 
prosperity, it is not hard to understand why 
delinquency should increase in boom periods. 


, “Juvenile Delinquency and Economic Trend,” 
American Sociological Review, IX, 2, April 1944. 

8. Annual Reports. 1981-1982, of the Cuyahoga County Juvenile 
Court. Cleveland, Ohio. 

4. Walter A. Lunden, Systematic Source Book in Juvenile Delin- 
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At such times the less stable elements of the 
community have unusual opportunity and temp- 
tation for dissipation and irresponsible conduct. 
Consumption of alcohol soars, divorces increase, 
and commercialized recreation flourishes. In- 
creased employment of women and irregular 
working hours tend to take parents from the 
home and interfere with supervision of the chil- 
dren. All these factors lead to family disorgani- 
zation and neglect of children and multiply situa- 
tions that tempt youth to engage in delinquent 
behavior. 

The relationship between juvenile delinquency 
and economic conditions helps explain the present 
high rate of delinquency. Even before this coun- 
try entered the war the unprecedented Federal 
expenditures for defense had produced great 
industrial and business activity. Thus the rise 
in delinquency in 1941 reflected the rapid indus- 
trial expansion of that year. Since 1941, national 
income, employment, industrial production, busi- 
ness activity, and other indices of prosperity have 
continued to go up until the present wartime 
boom exceeds all previous records. The unwhole- 
some aspects of prosperity have unfortunately 
kept pace with the boom and juvenile delinquency 
has increased accordingly. 


Summary 


Juvenile-court statistics reveal that popular 
impressions concerning delinquency trends are 
misleading. Careful study of juvenile-court sta- 
tistics suggests rather forcibly these conclusions: 

1. Juvenile delinquency is not widely preva- 
lent among youth but involves only a very small 
minority of the child population. 

2. Delinquency rates did not jump upward 
when this country entered the war but had been 
climbing rapidly over a period of years. In Los 
Angeles County the rate of increase in boys’ cases 
was actually reduced following the outbreak of 
war, this trend being due to a notable decrease 
in automobile thefts as a result of tire rationing. 

3. The anomalous trend of auto theft cases 
(which was noted in other areas as well as in 
Los Angeles) demonstrates the importance of 
analyzing types of delinquency as well as types of 
delinquents in studying trends and causal factors. 

4. Economic conditions are an outstanding 
factor affecting the incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency. Prosperity brings in its wake certain 
wholesome social concomitants which appear 
to play determining roles in stimulating delin- 
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quency, whereas periods of depression are asso- 
ciated with decreased delinquency in spite of the 
poverty and distress which prevail at such times. 
This correlation, which is contrary to the usual 
assumption, has been observed not only in Los 
Angeles County, but also in other parts of the 
country. It throws a revealing light on some of 
the social factors contributing to delinquency and 
not only helps explain the cycle of delinquency 
during prosperity and depression, but also clari- 
fies the reasons for increased delinquency during 
war. 

5. In view of this fact we may anticipate 
that the incidence of juvenile delinquency will 
remain at a high level as long as industrial and 
business activity remains at a peak. 
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6. In the meantime we may well consider 
the possibility of reducing delinquency through 
an attack on conditions which invite delinquency, 
The ease with which automobiles can be stolen 
due to carelessness of car owners is an impor. 
tant cause of delinquency which to some extent 
might be corrected through educational and le- 
gal pressure. 

7. Other specific delinquency hazards may 
be revealed through further detailed study of 
delinquency statistics. It would appear that the 
value of such analysis and study would well re- 
pay the expense and effort required, and it is 
hoped that the number of departments engaged 
in research of this kind will be increased in the 
future. 


The Psychopath’ 


By M. J. PEscor, M.D. 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. 


T IS a natural inclination to talk most about 

topics concerning which we know the least. The 
psychopath is such a topic. Volumes have been 
written on the subject, and the views expressed 
in this article are those of the author and not of 
the Public Health Service as a whole, for the 
obvious reason that no two psychiatrists are in 
complete agreement as to what a psychopath is, 
how he gets that way, or what should be done 
with him. Is he insane, half insane, or just plain 
mean? Was he born that way or did he become 
that way through illness, injury, or by living in 
a malignant environment? We do not know whether 
we should pity him, sympathize with him, indulge 
him, or apply the proverbial birch rod where it 
will do the most good. 

As a matter of fact we are not even sure as 
to what we should call these perverse individuals. 
Those who dislike them apply such terms as the 
lice of civilization, thorns in the flesh of society, 
or the offspring of canine ancestry. In 1885 
Pritchard labelled them as morally insane. In 
England they are still referred to as moral imbe- 
ciles, although constitutional psychopathic infer- 
ior is preferred. Common usage has alphabetized 
the latter to CPI. In this country we have generally 

*An address delivered in New York City, October 17, is 
Federal Wardens Conference mentored by thw Buresa of 
of Criminal 0 


» 1:187, 1940. 
- Hervey Cleckley, The Mask ? Sanity. Louis, 3 a 
Mosby Co., 1941, p. 268. 


accepted the designation psychopathic personality 
or the abbreviation psychopath. Other terms have 
been proposed; e. g., Karpman’s anethopathy' and 
Cleckley’s semantic dementia.” 

It is difficult to estimate the incidence of psy- 
chopathy since it is not a reportable disease and 
there are no standard methods or criteria for 
diagnosis. The highest concentration of psycho- 
paths naturally occurs in penal and correctional 
institutions, estimates varying from 10 to 25 per 
cent or higher. Undoubtedly there are a good 
many psychopaths at large. 


Characteristics of the Psychopath 


What are psychopaths like? Out of the welter 
of descriptive terms and adjectives applied to psy- 
chopaths there is at least partial agreement on 
certain characteristics. First of all, they are not 
certifiably insane. Some make it a practice to dodge 
punishment by pleading insanity only to get out 
on a writ proving their sanity once they have 
been committed to a mental hospital. Some may 
develop an actual psychosis; but by and large 
they do not exhibit the classical signs of insanity 
such as mental conflicts, loss of touch with reality, 
hallucinations, delusions, impaired memory, dis- 
orientation, and the like. 

Psychopaths are not neurotic. They do have 
emotional tension but find an outlet for it by 
attacking the environment; whereas, the neurotic 
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individuals find expression for their tension in 
such symptoms as hysterical paralyses, anxiety, 
specific fears, compulsions, and numerous physi- 
cal complaints. The psychopath may simulate 
disease but his malingering is conscious not uncon- 
scious as in the case of the neurotic. The psycho- 
path is always right, the world wrong; in contrast 
to the neurotic who realizes that he is wrong, 
not the world. 

Psychopaths are not feeble-minded in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. They make an excellent 
frst impression. They are alert, clever, and very 
ingratiating when it suits their purposes. Closer 
acquaintance, however, discloses their lack of 
depth, their superficiality. They are, so to speak, 
2-dimensional personalities. 

Some psychopaths are homosexuals and sexual 
perverts. Very few make a normal heterosexual 
adjustment, that is, settling down with one woman 
and rearing a family. They may marry several 
times without the formality of divorcing previous 
spouses. They are frequently attractive to the 
opposite sex, but they themselves are incapable 
of any sincere love. They have no real affection 
for parents, spouse, or children. When they get 
into trouble they profess great concern for their 
loved ones, pouring out sentimental trash in the 
hope of attaining leniency or forgiveness. 

Psychopaths may become alcoholics or drug 
addicts not because they wish to escape from 
reality but because of their desire for new experi- 
ences, thrills, or excitement. They become easily 
intoxicated and when they do, lose whatever sense 
of proportion they may have left. As it is they are 
devoid of shame; going out of their way to dis- 
grace themselves and embarrass their relatives and 
acquaintances. 

Like rudderless ships with no port in view, 
they are irresponsibly drifting hither and yon 
wherever the prevailing tides, winds, or eddies 
may carry them. They flit from one job to another, 
preferably living by their wits. They do not con- 
tribute to the support of their families, rather 
they expect or demand that their families take 
care of them. As Cleckley puts it,’ psychopaths 
have no consistent life plan except to be failures. 

They are antisocial. They will lie, cheat, break 
Promises again and again without the slightest 
compunction. In fact they will persist in a lie 
when the truth would be to their advantage. Their 
antisocial activity begins at an early age. As small 
children they play truant, run away from home, 
steal money from their parents; as adolescents 

8. Ibid., p. 255. 
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they write “rubber” checks expecting dad to make 
good, or help themselves to other people’s auto- 
mobiles. Sooner or later they fall into the toils 
of the law. Thus begins a series of sojourns in 
various penal and correctional institutions until 
death or the slowing-up processes of old age ter- 
minate their criminal careers. 

Psychopaths are selfish to the extreme. They 
think the whole universe revolves about their per- 
sonal desires. They believe the world owes them 
a living, hence spend twice as much effort getting 
other people to help them as they would to help 
themselves. Unresponsive to kindness, they take 
it as a just due or demand it as a right. They are 
so wise in their own estimation that they never 
feel the need for advice nor are they willing to 
accept the blame for anything. They invariably 
project their troubles upon the environment. To 
them it is always the irony of fate or the machina- 
tions of their fellowmen. As a consequence they 
fail to profit by experience, repeating the same 
acts over and over again regardless of what punish- 
ment may be imposed. 

They are habitually dissatisfied and restless, 
but instead of keeping this dissatisfaction to them- 
selves they loudly proclaim that each little irrita- 
tion is an intentional infringement upon their 
inalienable rights. When frustrated they fly into 
abnormal rages like the temper tantrums of chil- 
dren, during which they become assaultive or de- 
stroy furniture, plumbing fixtures, and whatever 
else that may be at hand; or they may become 
sullen and surly. 

In short, psychopaths have a great deal in 
common with normal individuals. The normal indi- 
vidual is not certifiably insane, neurotic, nor feeble- 
minded. Stripped of his social armor he, too, shows 
the same primitive drives as the psychopath, the 
same selfishness, deceitfulness, and egocentricity. 
But there is an important difference. The normal 
individual is at least partially successful in con- 
cealing his psychopathic traits, whereas the psy- 
chopath not only fails to do so but actually glories 
in expressing these traits. 

The average person is impelled to accept the 
inhibitions placed upon him by society because 
of three, possibly four, forces. First is the realiza- 
tion that he is better off in a social organization 
than he would be as a rugged individualist. The 
benefits are obvious. Could one individual manu- 
facture an automobile from raw material to the 
finished product? Second, and strongest, is the 
fear of punishment for failing to conform. Third 
is the desire for group approval. Fourth is genuine 
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altruism, placing the interest of others above 
one’s own as exemplified by the life of Christ. 

The psychopath is not influenced by any of 
these forces to curb his misbehavior except pos- 
sibly, to a certain extent, by fear of punishment. 
He seems to lack the capacity for becoming a 
socialized human being. This suggests that we are 
dealing with a deficiency type of disorder analogous 
to that found in the feeble-minded person. It fits 
in with Thorndike’s theory that there are three 
types of intelligence or aspects of intelligence.‘ 
First is the abstract which enables us to learn 
academic subjects like reading, writing, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and the like. Second is the 
concr:te which enables us to do things with our 
hands, to acquire manual skill as well as artistic 
skill in painting, sculpture, or playing a musical 
instrument. Third is the social which enables us 
to live with our fellowmen in at least a semblance 
of law and order. It is in social intelligence that 
the psychopath is found wanting. 

Once we accept this premise the dicussion of 
psychopathy can proceed along the same general 
lines as the discussion of feeble-mindedness. As a 
matter of fact there is no reason why psychopathy 
and feeble-mindedness cannot coexist. They do, 
although feeble-mindedness usually takes prece- 
dence as a diagnosis. A feeble-minded psychopath 
is simply deficient in all three types of intelligence. 


Di 
The mental defect in psychopaths may be 
transmitted on a hereditary basis or it may be 
acquired through disease or injury affecting the 
brain before, during, or after birth. An excellent 
example of acquired psychopathy is the behavior 
disorders of children who have had encephalitis. 
It is also possible that some psychopaths may be 
the products of a faulty environment; that is, 
they may be really ignorant of acceptable social 
behavior rather than incapable of learning it. As 
such they would correspond to the sensory depriva- 
tion type of feeble-minded; i. e., deaf mutes, the 
blind, ete., in whom the ordinary channels of 
acquiring knowledge have been cut off. 

The diagnosis of psychopathic personality must 
rest upon a thorough physical, mental, and lab- 
oratory examination in addition to a verified per- 
sonal and family history. The physical examina- 
tion is of value in a negative way; that is, by 
excluding various conditions which might confuse 
the picture. There are no positive physical find- 


4. A. J. Tredgold, Mental Deficiency. New York: William Wood and 
Co., 1929, p. 129. 
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ings characteristic of psychopathy. The physica] 
examination may be of some help in differentiating 
between acquired and hereditary psychopathy. 

Laboratory examinations also yield very little 
in the way of positive findings indicative of psy- 
chopathy. Their function is to exclude other dis- 
eases and to shed some light on the etiology of 
the personality disorder. Likewise, there are no 
adequate psychometric tests for social intelligence 
comparable to tests for abstract and concrete 
intelligence. The Rorschach test shows some prom- 
ise in this direction. The electroencephalograph 
may be of some diagnostic value. Studies made 
at the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners reveal 
a high percentage of psychopaths who show abnor- 
mal brain wave patterns. 

A mental examination made at a single inter- 
view is practically worthless. Psychopaths are such 
cunning liars that even experienced psychiatrists 
are completly fooled by information obtained from 
the subject alone. Prolonged observation is essen- 
tial in arriving at a diagnosis, in the absence of 
a verified history of antisocial behavior and other 
traits described under the symptomatology. 


Treatment 


There is no specific treatment for psychopathy 
any more than there is a specific treatment for 
feeble-mindedness. We have three alternatives in 
dealing with the problem. First is euthanasia, the 
primitive method of handling undesirable individ- 
uals. China adopted that policy in executing con- 
firmed drug addicts. Needless to say such a drastic 
solution would never attain popularity in this 
country. Second is modification of the environ- 
ment to suit the psychopath. We could place him 
in an environment best suited to his needs. We 
could supply all his wants every minute of the day, 
cater to every whim. But what a life for the rest 
of us! Society would then be on a par with a 
household ruled by a spoiled child. 

That leaves us with the third alternative, modi- 
fying the psychopath to suit the environment. 
Since psychopaths are nonconformists society must 
protect itself against them by some form of segre- 
gation. Psychopaths are not certifiably insane; 
therefore, segregation takes place usually by admis- 
sion to penal and correctional institutions for vary- 
ing periods of time. These institutions must bear 
the brunt of efforts to modify and rehabilitate 
psychopaths. 

Various empirical measures may be applied 
such as the correction of physical defects if present, 
vocational training, education, occupational ther- 
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apy, physiotherapy, electric and other forms of 
shock therapy, sedation, group psychotherapy, 
individual psychotherapy, hypnosis, psychoanaly- 
sis, religious instruction, athletics, entertainment, 
music, and anything else that one may think of. 
Some psychopaths respond to such a regime, others 
do not. For those who do not the institution must 
fall back upon further segregation for the protec- 
tion of other inmates as well as the personnel. 

Segregation should be resorted to as a method 
of controlling the individual not as a means of 
venting hatred or securing revenge. Infliction of 
physical discomfort, such as deprivation of food, 
while in segregation serves no useful purpose. 
Psychopaths are assaultive and destructive. They 
may also injure themselves as a spite reaction. 
For that reason, when they are confined, care 
must be exercised to remove anything which may 
be used as a weapon. Likewise segregation cells 
including furnishings must be as nearly destruc- 
tion-proof as possible. For those who must be 
segregated for long periods of time, reading mate- 
rial and occupational therapy suitable for an indi- 
vidual confined to a single room should be pro- 
vided. Daily exercise periods preferably in the open 
air should also be given; under adequate super- 
vision, of course. The treatment of psychopaths 
is largely a trial-and-error procedure in the light 
of our present knowledge. Extensive research is 
necessary before we can add to that knowledge. 
In the meantime we must be content with apply- 
ing the usual rehabilitative measures employed in 
progressive penal and correctional institutions 
backed up by segregation as a means of control 
when everything else fails. 


Prevention 


The prevention of psychopathy, like the pre- 
vention of most psychiatric disorders, is concerned 
with the control of heredity and environment. 
There is no denying that heredity must play an 
important role in the transmission of undesirable 
as well as desirable character traits. If scientists 
can breed seedless oranges, spineless cacti, and 
other wonders, it is reasonable to suppose that 
we can influence the breeding of men in a similar 
manner. 

However, there are some buts. In the first 
place we do not understand the laws of heredity 
so fully when applied to man. In the second place 
generations in man are exceedingly long. Who 
would care to initiate experiments which may take 
centuries to complete? We want results in our 
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own lifetime. In the third place to control breed- 
ing we must control insemination. This cannot be 
done by an appeal to reason; it cannot be done 
by threat of punishment. Segregation of men and 
women is impractical; therefore, the only effective 
method is to sterilize those whom we consider 
unfit. If psychopathy is hereditary, in order to 
stamp it out it would be necessary to sterilize 
not only known psychopaths but all persons who 
carry the defective genes. This would practically 
amount to race suicide. We Americans are descend- 
ed from the psychopaths of the Old World. Our 
ancestors were the discontented, cantankerous ele- 
ments of Europe who could not get along at home 
and no doubt were considered good riddance by 
their respective countries. Therefore, sterilization, 
if carried out at all, should be confined to cases 
of confirmed psychopathy. Even that is open to 
question since we are not certain of the hereditary 
factor in psychopathy. 

Heredity may be important, but environment 
is equally important. The influence of the latter 
begins in the womb and ends in the tomb. The 
expectant mother must be given careful medical 
attention, an adequate diet, proper rest, and what- 
ever else she needs to insure the birth of a healthy 
baby. The baby must be protected from birth 
injury. The health of the individual must be safe- 
guarded by a constant fight against malnutrition, 
disease, and injury. This is an obligation of society 
to the individual. 

Physical well-being is not all. The individual 
must also have security in all its implications— 
economic, social, political, religious. The world 
does not owe anyone a living but it does owe each 
individual: (1) educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities which enable him to train for the type of 
work for which he is best suited; (2). an income 
in return for his work which will give him the 
basic necessities, as well as a share in the luxuries 
of life; (8) an assured income which will furnish 
the necessities when the individual is unemployed 
through no fault of his own, e. g., sickness, infirm- 
ities of old age, or lack of employment. If economic 
insecurity is one of the causes of crime, then it 
is certainly an obligation of society to do some- 
thing about it. 

Everyone desires to be a popular or at least 
an acceptable member of a group; the higher the 
level of the group, the better satisfied he will be. 
If he cannot find a suitable level, he will identify 
himself with a group which will accept him even 
if it is socially undesirable. Group acceptablility 
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is greatly facilitated if the individual is trained 
in the social graces. Too little attention is paid 
to this aspect of education, not only at home 
but in school as well. There are taught many 
compulsory subjects which are of far less value 
to the individual than, let us say, public speak- 
ing; useful sports like tennis, golf, and bowl- 
ing; playing games such as chess and bridge; 
learning to play a musical instrument; and 
knowing how to carry on a conversation after 
the ice has been broken by initial comments 
on the weather. 
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Conclusion 


There are a good many other environmental 
factors which have a harmful effect on the mental 
health of individuals such as war, religious intoler- 
ance, racial intolerance, and the like. Discussion 
of these would lead too far afield for present pur. 
poses. Suffice it to say the prevention of psychopa- 
thy is identified with mental hygiene. Mental hy- 
giene, in turn, is simply a movement to make the 
world a better place in which to live, either by im. 
proving the breed of men who inhabit the earth or 
by improving the environment in which men exist, 


A Protective Service for Promiscuous Girls 


By MAZIE F. RAPPAPORT 
Chief, Protective Service, Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore, Md. 


The Baltimore Venereal Disease Council was 
formed in December 1942 because it was felt that 
a modern attack on syphilis, gonorrhea, or other 
venereal diseases in any community is more than 
the task of its health department, police depart- 
ment, welfare or liquor control or recreation de- 
partments, or its courts or social institutions. It 
is the common task of all these agencies, indeed 
of the community as a whole. In its first meeting, 
the Council went on record as saying that “efforts 
will be made to lend assistance to the military 
authorities in their current venereal disease con- 
trol program but the major effort will be toward 
a long-range plan that will make the venereal 
disease record of Baltimore, which is a very dark 
one, as much better as possible.” It was planned 
to make the Venereal Disease Council the inte 
grating agency and force in a broad and compre 
hensive program of venereal disease control. 

Baltimore has many war plants and several 
important Army and Navy camps in its immediate 
vicinity. A large number of in-migrants have come 
into the State bringing with them all the assets 
and liabilities which come from such unorganized 
mass relocation. The recruiting for our war plants 
which has gone on throughout the South has 
secured many valuable and good war workers. It 
has also created problems for local youth and has 
brought in many young people who have never lived 
in a city even in time of peace. These newcomers 
have come into an industrial and shipping center 
which in time of war has literally burst its seams. 
The responsibility for what has happened is for § 


T IS to be expected that the problem of prosti- 
tution will be present in all communities where 
large war industries and military camps are found 
because war conditions create increased opportu- 
nities for girls to be sex delinquents. It is the 
accepted mores of our society with which the pro- 
miscuous girl is in conflict, and it is the law which 
the prostitute is violating that sharpens up the 
problem for the victims. We are more judgmental 
and more inclined to action in time of war. Win- 
ning the war demands a kind of action on the part 
of the police, and health and social agencies which 
is not felt to be so necessary in peacetime. 
Where prostitution is present there always 
will be venereal disease. A venereal disease pre- 
vention program calls for the constructive repres- 
sion of prostitution. Constructive repression, in 
turn, calls not only for apprehension, trial, sen- 
tencing, and medical treatment of prostitutes, but 
also for a program of rehabilitation of girls who 
can and want to make a better adjustment. The 
service described in this article is known as a 
“Protective Service.” Located in the Baltimore 
Department of Public Welfare, it is concerned 
with offering help to promiscuous girls and prosti- 
tutes who accept its program. It is a direct serv- 
ice to the girl or woman who is in trouble, and 
is predicated on the conviction that the person 
who has come into conflict with the mores and 
laws of the community must take responsibility 
for her act and must want to change if she is to 
change. 
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community and newcomer to bear jointly. The 
Protective Service is one indication that the city 
is trying to help the person who has gotten into 
a special kind of difficulty in this overexcited, 
overcrowded, anxious community. While the war 
cannot be held completely responsible for the pres- 
ent situation, it has made the problem more acute 
and created a societal consciousness about it. 


Department of Public Welfare 
Accepts Responsibility 


The responsibility for setting up a rehabilita- 
tio program was accepted by the Baltimore 
Department of Public Welfare. In the beginning, 
this service, started in June 1943, was organized 
in conjunction with private family and children’s 
agencies with the Department of Public Welfare 
acting as the clearinghouse to which the Health 
Department, courts, police, and other agencies 
might refer girls wanting help. The private agen- 
cies accepted referrals of girls who had decided to 
leave prostitution. Originally the Protective Service, 
in acting as the agency through which the cases were 
“screened,” really attempted to do ‘“‘intake’’ for 
private agencies. This, in a sense, split the service; 
therefore, it was agreed by all the agencies con- 
cerned that the total service should be carried by 
the Department of Public Welfare. 

The focus of this Protective Service is not on 
the treatment of prostitution. It is set up to help 
the girl with the problems created for her by prom- 
iscuity and prostitution.’ This help is offered her 
to use or reject. It is a direct service to the 
girl; she is expected to take responsibility for her- 
self and is held responsible for her own behavior. 
Girls are referred to the Protective Service by clinics 
and hospitals, policewomen, the vice squad, spe- 
cial agencies, and the courts. Regular visits are 
made to the Women’s Prison and the Baltimore 
city jail to offer the service to girls about to be 


teleased from these institutions. Since one third 
of the women and girls in the Women’s Prison are © 


there on charges of prostituting, soliciting, etc., 
this is one of the heaviest sources of referrals. 


Three Groups of Referrals 


By May 1, 1944, 204 girls had been referred. 
They fell into three rather definite groupings: 

1. Girls referred from clinics, agencies, etc. 
Here the girls are free to ask for help before getting 
into difficulty with the police, the courts, and the 
penal institutions. These girls usually have either 


‘ "a In Baltimore the age of jurisdiction of the juvenile court ends at 
years ; all of the girls and women referred to the Protective Service 
ate beyond the juvenile-court age. 


syphilis or gonorrhea or both and have been named 
as contacts by soldiers or sailors who have been 
found to have venereal disease. 

2. Girls coming from the police courts, the 
police department, etc., where no sentence has 
been imposed, and also those coming out of insti- 
tutions such as the Women’s Prison and the city 
jail where they have completed their sentences 
and want help in returning to the community. 

3. Girls on suspended sentences. These girls 
are referred by the Criminal Court, Part II. In 
assuming the probation service for these girls, the 
Department of Public Welfare is responsible to 
the court. 

A girl in the first group, referred by the 
health agencies, often has not had any recent 
experience with the police. She is usually upset 
about the diagnosis and over the fact that the 
soldier has reported her. She is pretty scared and 
frightened in a diffuse sort of way. She is likely 
to be a young girl, an adolescent—showing all 
the defiance of that age—longing to be indepen- 
dent and grown up and yet terrified at the pros- 
pect of being ‘‘on her own.” To express this desire 
for independence by becoming promiscuous is 
harmful and socially unacceptable; therefore, she 
is in trouble but, somehow, it is everyone else who 
wants her to be helped and only rarely is it the 
girl who seeks it for herself. The referring person 
or agency wants the girl to quit prostituting more 
than she herself wishes to quit. Often the referral 
to the Protective Service seems to the girl more 
like an extension of the health or police depart- 
ments than like a separate agency. I suspect only 
as the police function is extended to prevention, 
as well as repression, of prostitution and only as 
the health department quarantines the recalci- 
trant patient will the pressures of these two agen- 
cies help some of the girls in the first group decide 
to quit promiscuity or take all the risks in con- 
tinuing. 

It it hard to convince a girl in this group to 
assume responsibility for herself. She feels guilty, 
of course, but no one can make her do anything 
about her behavior, and she often just pushes on 
into further difficulty; there is no way of holding 
her back. She usually blames everyone else for 
her troubles. Some of these girls have full-time 
work in war plants; many are waitresses; some 
are still in school. Promiscuity with soldiers is a 
way of using leisure time or a way of being patri- 
otic. When such a girl can be “reached,” she is 
often homesick, scared, unsure of herself, and 
utterly miserable. Away from home she may 
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finally ask for help in returning to her legal resi- 
dence. Sometimes, through several layers of aliases, 
can be found a local girl previously known to the 
juvenile court or to private and public institutions 
and agencies. While in many ways this group is 
and should be the most hopeful because of its 
youth and newness to prostitution, it is also the 
hardest with which to work. I believe that a girl 
in this category could be really helped more if 
there were some way of holding her on probation. 
She is known to be promiscuous and she knows 
that she is promiscuous, but there is no charge 
against her. She is a delinquent minor or a delin- 
quent adult and could probably benefit from know- 
ing just how much further she can or cannot go 
with this behavior. 

The second group includes girls who have been 
picked up by the police and by agencies or who 
have been dismissed by the magistrates. This 
group also includes girls released from penal insti- 
tutions who have served their sentences. None 
of the girls in this second group are held on any 
charges. Some of them ask for return to their 
home towns. This group seems to me to be more 
hopeful than the first, but here, too, the question 
of authority arises. Are we doing some of these 
girls a service or disservice when we allow them 
to go on until they get into real difficulty? Is 
the policeman watching these girls or are they 
watching the policeman? 

The girls in the third group, the ones on sus- 
pended sentences, are different. Here, the Protec- 
tive Service carries all of the authority of proba- 
tion. In working with such a girl the Protective 
Service says to her that if she is planning to stay 
on the suspended sentence—if she is planning to 
stay out of prison—something different must hap- 
pen. She has the responsibility for making this 
change; we can only help her do that. We cannot 
do it for her or to her. The length of the suspend- 
ed sentence is clearly and definitely established. 


How the Service is Offered 

In beginning to work with the girl who has 
been promiscuous or is in prostitution, the very 
fact that she has been prostituting is faced with 
her. In the prison when the Protective Service is 
explained to a girl, I begin by saying that I am 
working with girls who have been arrested for 
prostituting and I add, “That is why you are 
here, isn’t it?” Most girls agree that it is so. I 
go on to explain that the service is set up to help 
the girl who wants to quit prostituting. The girl 
usually replies to this by saying, quite defiantly, 
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that she has decided to quit. After my statement 
of wonder that she can make such a decision 
realistically while still in prison, nearly always 
there come further assertions of her great desire 
to quit. Usually this is-when she explains the 
circumstances of her arrest. Sometimes the girl 
blames the M.P.; sometimes, the vice squad, 
Often she acknowledges rather sadly but frankly 
that, had she not been drinking, she would either 
not have been prostituting or at least not have 
been caught. It is now that the girl begins to talk 
about what “they” did to her; how the soldier 
or sailor, the cop, the night club manager, and 
others are to blame. I bring her back to her own 
responsibility and what she will need to do. I say 
that soldiers and sailors will still be on the streets 
and liquor in the bars or in hip-pockets—all the 
chances to get into the same difficulty will still 
be present when she gets back into town. What 
she will have to decide is whether she is going 
to get into the same difficulty again. I say, too, 
that quitting is harder than she can possibly know, 
that it will be so very hard that she may not be 
able to accomplish it. I hold her to her own role 
in this and also to the fact that while she is in 
the prison she thinks she will quit; but when she 
is free, things may seem very different. 

I add that the help the Protective Service can 
give will be any service which she needs in trying 
to leave prostitution: help with a job, a place to 
live, another way of having a good time, money 
until she can get started, and most of all, recogni- 
tion of how hard this is and a promise to stick 
with her while she is trying. It is explained that 
this is not something which can be finished in 
one interview. If she wants to go further, she can 
come to the Department of Public Welfare office 
following release. Sometimes a definite appoint- 
ment is made, sometimes not. Occasionally the 
girl who has an appointment keeps it; occasionally 
not. The girl who is interviewed at the prison will 
have completed her sentence and will not be on 
parole. She is literally responsible for herself. When 
I promise I will not be watching her, that she 
is on her own, I mean it; for the Protective Service 
clearly is not taking on the role of the police in 
watching her, nor the function of the Health 
Department in making her take treatment. Inter- 
estingly enough, the girl doing something about 
quitting prostitution usually takes treatment as 
part of that something. 

The girl under a suspended sentence can be 
held to her own responsibility best. With her, 
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begin on what the suspended sentence means, 
what is her part and what is mine. My responsi- 
bility to the court and what will happen to her 
it she violates the suspended sentence is clearly 
established. If she has been a witness for the 
prosecution, this is also considered. The things 
which the agency will expect are “lined up” as 
it were. A job is discussed. If she had a job before 
arrest, the possibility or necessity of going back 
to fit or not is faced. A job as a waitress, 
barmaid, domestic, strip-tease artist, usherette, or 
the like is considered and ruled out. Pending the 
establishment of much needed rehabilitation homes, 
a place to stay may be the Salvation Army 
Women’s and Children’s Residence, a room recom- 
mended by the Y.W.C.A., her former room, her 
own home—any place where she feels she can 
really keep out of trouble. Here, too, I would say 
“No” to some of the well-known trouble spots, 
such as some of the small hotels in the question- 
able neighborhoods, or furnished apartments with 
gitls known to be continuing in prostitution. I say 
“No,” meaning that the Protective Service will 
not help her if she does. My reason for not allow- 
ing her to be a waitress or to live in a notorious 
“hot spot” is that I would question whether she 
can quit prostituting, and wonder whether she 
does really intend to do so if she goes back to these 
trouble spots. At the same time that I reject the 
Blank Hotel, I offer some help in finding another 
place. I do this because, by and large, these girls 
are unorganized young people. Many have never 
been in a city before; most have not gone beyond 
the sixth grade in school; and many have com- 
pleted only the third or fourth grade. 


Service Tailored to Individual Needs 


One is struck immediately by the lack of 
integration in these girls. They have fallen into 
prostitution because they have never been taught 
good habits of working, playing, and taking care 
of themselves. They do not read, know nothing 
of art or music, have never belonged to clubs and 
gfoups or been on picnics or hikes. They have 
not belonged to the Girl Scouts or Girl Reserves, 
and they can never go back and capture what 
may of us have had and taken for granted—the 
ability to learn during childhood, how to use our- 
selves creatively and usefully, the chance to organ- 
ze ourselves into good citizens. For this reason, 
each time I disapprove of a job or a room, I offer 
to help her find another way. She is held to chang- 
Ing, to not returning to promiscuity. Funds for 
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lodging, food, and clothing, until she receives her 
first pay check, are legitimate requests and are 
met. The girl who accepts money from the agency 
is taking it on quite a different basis from that of 
receiving it for sex relations. This must be con- 
sidered with her. Prostitutes are always leaving 
clothes in various places, at friends’ homes, in 
former rooming houses, in hotels, in railroad sta- 
tions, other cities, etc. Often garments are stolen 
or cannot be located when the girl comes out of 
prison. Any clothing which is provided by the 
agency is for the job or living in the community, 
and she is expected to take care of it. Beginning 
to be responsible for one’s belongings is one way of 
beginning to be responsible for one’s self. What the 
girl does about clothing and aliases seems to me 
very significant. 

It is important to recognize anything which 
shows that the girl is moving away from prosti- 
tution and at the same time to help her hold this 
gain. It is necessary, also, that she always know 
there is a choice in conduct and she is the one - 
who makes that choice. If she says she hates all 
this, then what is she going to do about it? Some- 
how I must let her know I do not think of prosti- 
tution as being right or wrong, that to me it is 
like any other socially unacceptable behavior which 
can get her into a great deal of trouble. The prosti- 
tute does not think of herself as a criminal, but 
instead feels she has been caught. This is evident 
at the Women’s Prison where both she and the 
prison officials consider her different from mur- 
derers, forgers, robbers, etc. The prostitute is a 
short-time prisoner. She has not committed a 
felony and, therefore, has not lost any of her civil 
rights. In the past, she usually has been able to 
worm her way out of trouble by paying a fine. 
Now, in wartime, the authorities have clamped 
down. The girls themselves talk about the increases 
in arrests, the fact that prison sentences are being 
meted out instead of fines. They say that, because 
of this, they have been caught. By this admission 
the girl admits society’s right to think that what 
she has done is wrong; by this same admission, 
she is admitting the wrongness to herself. Deep 
inside herself, beneath and behind that thick shell 
she is feeling guilty. Why shouldn’t she? She has 
a standard of behavior which she uses to measure 
other people because she dares not use it to meas- 
ure herself. It is, therefore, necessary for the social 
worker to work with her not on how she feels 
about prostituting, but on how she feels about 
all the resulting trouble. The Protective Service 


is not trying to treat the prostitute. It is, however, 
willing and, I believe, able to help her with the 
problems which prostitution has created for her. 

The average prostitute does not know what to 
do about the social worker who treats her like this, 
who says that the Protective Service is like the 
radio program, she can “take it or leave it.’’ She 
knows better what to do about the cop who orders 
her to “come along,’”’ or the prison matron who 
tells her to “do it.”” What I, as a social worker, 
am saying is that I do not plan to rescue or reform 
or force her to do anything. This is her life. From 
time to time any adult must make decisions about 
what he or she will do. At the moment, she is 
in a predicament. Does she want to do anything 
about it? To the girl who says that her mother 
will make her be good, I raise an eyebrow and 
suggest that I wonder if her mother can. To the 
girl who pleads with me not to let her family 
know—and there are many of these—I say I will 
not report this to her family because she is an 
adult and we plan to treat her that way. By the 
same token, we expect her to act as an adult. Of 
the prostitute with previous convictions who is 
asking for help, I ask what is different for her 
about the situation this time? What makes her 
think that she can stop something which she has 
not been able to stop before, even though she was 
arrested for it? To the person who says that if 
she had not been drinking she would not have 
been prostituting, I can only say that I cannot 
keep her from drinking. If she knows that drink- 
ing gets her into this trouble, what is she planning 
to do about it? Getting a job or living in a dif- 
ferent place may help, but there still will be plenty 
of Opportunity to drink. If she cannot refrain 
from drinking, I can refer her to a psychiatrist, 
but I shall not be treating the drinking any more 
than I shall be treating the prostitution. Some- 
times it is perfectly obvious that a girl who has 
run away from home to follow a serviceman is 
very homesick. When we talk about this, I tell her 
what is involved in having the Department of 
Public Welfare help her return to her home. To 
the prostitute who has one or more children, I 
explain that the State will hold her responsible 
for caring for her children. To the girl who blames 
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her girl friend, I say that she is going to be held 
responsible only for herself. Is she saying to me 
that she does not have within herself the ability 
to say “No”? When a girl has many aliases, we 
work on why she cannot give her own name—it 
probably is not to hide from the police, but she 
adopts names like “Cupie Smith” and “Wendie 
Gray” because she really cannot bear to use her 
own name. Over and over this goes on—each 
time geared to the particular situation, always 
recognizing what real trouble the girl is in; each 
time offering a service which has as its function 
helping the girl quit prostitution, and then leaving 
to the girl to “take it or leave it,” a right we all 
cherish and which is now hers. 


Conclusion 


It seems to me that the one most important 
factor in helping a prostitute is providing her with 
at least one satisfying relationship. She has been 
having unsatisfactory relationships with everyone. 
She has protected herself from having any one 
person with whom she is willing to be her real 
self. If I, representing an agency, can be frank, 
open, and honest about what she and I together 
need to do and are doing, and leave her free to 
take or reject my help with full knowledge of 
what is involved in the taking or rejecting, then, 
perhaps, she can at least trust me enough to keep 
something going between us. Experience has shown 
that many girls cannot use this help. The service 
is offered to all whom we can reach but we are 
satisfied with our job if only one or two in twenty 
can use it. 

We believe that rehabilitation of the prostitute 
is important in “a long-range plan” as recom- 
mended by the Baltimore Venereal Disease Coun- 
cil. Punishing the prostitute only satisfies a wrath- 
ful community. Rehabilitation, when possible, 
offers her the opportunity to look at what she is 
doing and to change. The goal is not to isolate 
the girl from people, from men. It is, rather, to 
help her establish meaningful relationships and 
to strengthen her own resistance capacity. Only 
in such a way can she accept responsibility for her 
own actions. 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General . 


(1) A defendant who was 17 years of age at the time 
an offense was committed had reached his eighteenth 
year before he was apprehended and given a preliminary 
hearing before a United States commissioner. 

May the defendant elect to be heard under the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act, since the offense with which he is 
charged occurred when he was 17 years old? 

The answer to this question is in the negative. The 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act expressly provides 
that “Whenever any juvenile is charged with the com- 
mission of any offense . . . he shall be prosecuted as a 
juvenile delinquent if the Attorney General in his dis- 
cretion so directs and the accused consents to such pro- 
cedure” (U. S. Code, title 18, sec. 922). In other words, 
the defendant must be a juvenile at the time that the 
charge is made against him. Consequently, if at the time 
when the defendant is apprehended and a charge is made 
against him, he is no longer a juvenile, he may not be 
prosecuted under the Juvenile Delinquency Act, even 
though he was a juvenile when he committed the offense. 
This construction not only accords with the exact phrase- 
ology of the statute, but is also consonant with the pur- 
poses and objectives of the Act. The objective to be 
attained by the Act is to ameliorate the rigid criminal 
procedure in the case of juveniles brought before the 
bar of justice, and to provide an informal and flexible 
mode for dealing with juveniles with a view to achieving 
better success in rehabilitating them. If when the defend- 
ant is brought before the court, he is no longer a juvenile, 
these objectives no longer exist. It may be added in this 
connection that charges under the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act may not be filed against the defendant before 
he is apprehended and brought before the court, since 
an election on his part to be prosecuted as a juvenile 
delinquent is a prerequisite to the institution of proceed- 
ings under the Act. A warrant for his apprehension may 
be issued in accordance with the regular procedure fol- 
lowed in cases of adults; but if by the time he is appre- 
hended and brought before the court, he has passed the 
maximum age limit for juveniles, a proceeding under 
the Juvenile Delinquency Act may not be instituted. 


(2) A juvenile, age 14, was arrested and charged 
with a violation of the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act. 
He was taken before the United States commissioner 
for a preliminary hearing, bound over and released under 

The court declined to permit the United States 
Attorney to file an information against the defendant, 
since the latter was not present and could not elect to 
be heard under the Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

Would it be proper for an information to be filed 
against a juvenile without his being present and consent- 
ing to be tried under the Juvenile Delinquency Act? 


_ The answer to this question is in the negative. An 
information under the Juvenile Delinquency Act may not 
be filed until after the juvenile gives the consent required 
y the statute (U. S. Code, title 18, sec. 922; see also 
answer to preceding question). The consent cannot be 
= except in writing. The document must be executed 
fore a judge of the district court, who must first fully 
apprize the juvenile of his rights and of the consequences 
of the consent. Consequently, an information under the 
ct may not be filed against the juvenile unless he has 
rought before the court and has given the written 
consent as prescribed by the statute (U. S. Code, title 18, 
sec. 922). This does not mean, however, that under the 


circumstances summarized in the question the court is 
mpotent to cause the defendant’s arrest, or to issue a 


warrant. A district judge has the same power as a United 
States commissioner to take a complaint, and issue a 
warrant of arrest in the capacity of a committing mag- 
istrate. In so doing, he is not holding court but is sitting 
as a committing magistrate. Consequently, the judge 
may issue a warrant for the apprehension of the defend- 
ant either en the basis of the complaint previously filed 
before the United States commissioner or on a new com- 
plaint filed before the judge. This complaint may be a 
duplicate of the complaint previously presented to the 
United States commissioner. The warrant in such an 
instance would not be strictly speaking a bench warrant, 
but an ordinary warrant of arrest. When the defendant 
is reapprehended, he can be brought before the court; 
and if it is desired to prosecute him under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act, an opportunity may be ac- 
corded to him to grant his consent to such a proceeding. 

There is still another possible procedure that may 
be followed under the circumstances outlined in the ques- 
tion. The case may be presented to the grand jury and an 
indictment may be procured. A bench warrant may be 
issued on the basis of the indictment. When the defendant 
is apprehended and brought before the court, it is still 
— to proceed against him under the Juvenile De- 
inquency Act if it is desired to do so and he grants the 
necessary consent. In that event the indictment may be 
nolle prossed. This alternative is, however, much more 
cumbersome and less desirable than the procedure out- 
lined above. 


(3) A female juvenile, 164% years of age, is placed 
on probation under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
for the period of her. minority, or for a specified number 
of years which will expire before she reaches the age of 
21. Assume, however, that under the laws of the State 
in which she resides and was convicted, a female reaches 
her majority at the age of 18. Does the court lose juris- 
diction over the female juvenile on the day she reaches 
the age of 18? 


The question of law involved in the a set of 
facts is whether the period of minori erred to in 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act refers to the period 
up to 21 years of age; or if under the laws of the State 
of the juvenile’s residence a person reaches his majority 
at a lower age, the term “minority” should be construed 
in accordance with the laws of such State. This question 
does not appear to have been determined by the courts 
and is, therefore, incapable of a categorical answer until 
there is an authoritative judicial decision on the eager 

The following considerations, however, may of 
help in reaching a final conclusion. There can hardly be 
any doubt that the Congress in using the term “minority” 
referred to the period up to 21 years of age, and did not 
intend that the meaning of the term should vary in dif- 
ferent States. 

There is a well known principle of statutory construc- 
tion that a legal term having a definite meaning at com- 
mon law shall be interpreted in accordance with its 
common law significance, unless a contrary intent appears 
(Henry v. United States, 251 U. S. 393). At common law 
both males and females reach their majority at the age of 
21 (1 Blackstone’s Commentaries 463; Kent’s Commen- 
taries, Lecture 31). 

If the foregoing views are adopted the conclusion 
would be reached that the term “minority” always means 
the period up to 21 years of age, irrespective of the laws 
of any State which prescribe a lower age for that pur- 
pose. 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by JaMEs V. Lowry, M.D. 


“Community Organization for Meeting Problems of 
Psychiatrically Disabled Veterans,” by Temple Burling, 
M.D. (October 1944). The Providence Child Guidance 
Clinic began accepting veterans of the present conflict 
as patients in the summer of 1943. On the basis of his 
experience ‘with 12 to 18 of these veterans, Dr. Burling 
aoe oraaine some of the problems associated with the 

ic. 

Most of the veterans who came to the clinic were in 
their early twenties, were referred by the local Red Cross 
worker, and had been discharged from service after an 
average of about 18 months’ military service. Before 
entrance into the service they had been ing satis- 
factory work adjustments and reasonably satisfactory 
social adjustments. With few exceptions they felt they 
were perfectly sound before their military experience. 
Most of the men did fairly well as soldiers for a period 
of 6 months or longer. Most of them reported to sick call 
with complaints referable to an organic illness. They 
were subsequently hospitalized which usually occurred 
before the soldier was sent overseas. About half of those 
who took the first step of making an appointment in the 
clinic failed to keep it. 

The critical period for a veteran with disability is 
the time between discharge and his being given assistance 
by the Veterans’ Bureau, sometimes a matter of several 
months. These men as a rule do not want financial assis- 
tance because their interest is in becoming self-sustaining 
in civilian life. They have great difficulty in making the 
transition to civilian life; and if this difficulty continues 
for any great period, they begin to think of themselves 
as victims of war for whom the Government has a per- 
manent responsibility. They have all the potentialities of 
becoming chronic dependents. It is Dr. Burling’s opinion 
that the worst thing that could happen to them would be 
removal from the community to the hospital; they should 
be treated as ambulatory patients. He thinks the next 
worst thing for them would be a long-term financial 
settlement; they do need temporary tiding over until they 
are re-established, but it should be clear that this is for 
rehabilitation purposes only. It is his opinion that the 
Veterans’ Administration is oriented, for all practical 
purposes, entirely around the question of settlement of 
claims unless a man n hospitalization; that, as a 
result of legislation which emphasizes claims rather 
rehabilitation, the Bureau has lost sight of the ideal of 
rehabilitation of the total personality. 

The four ever-present needs of a veteran are 
(1) physical examination and treatment if necessary, 
(2) psychiatric help, (3) vocational guidance and assist- 
ance in job finding, and (4) reintegration in the total 
life of the community. A revaluation of his physical 
status is a necessity in order to correct any physical de- 
fects or to reassure the patient that none are present. 
It is thought that the psychiatric needs of a man are not 
very acute if one has in mind the goal of getting him 
back to where he was prior to induction in the Army. 
Two or three interviews appear all that are necessary 
as far as psychiatric help is concerned. One of the most 
important things is highly skilled vocational counseling 
and aid in job placement. 

It is pointed out that clinics for returning veterans 
could be established as a part of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and that rehabilitation could be provided through tuition. 
Another solution is for local agencies to take over the task. 
This brings up the very important question of financial 
support; which could be met by Federal subsidies to local 
agencies. A third solution is to have volunteer workers 


on a part-time basis housed in a central location, which 
again brings up the question of financial support. 

Dr. T. A. C. Rennie of the Payne Whitney Clinic, New 
York Hospital, discussed a number of problems. He 
pointed out that 25,000 men with noenaperanlatric disa- 
bilities are being returned each month, He discussed the 
vocational training program of the Veterans’ Adminis. 
tration and the Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau of the 
Federal Security Administration. The latter is to estab. 
lish appropriate facilities for individuals who do not 
receive service-connected ratings. Dr. Rennie’s clinic is 
set up with a volunteer staff of eleven psychiatrists, six 
social workers, one psychologist, two occupational thera- 
aso one paid social worker, and one secretary. They 

ve cared for about 175 cases; setting an arbitrary limit 
of 12 psychiatric interviews. If a man needs more inten- 
sive treatmerit he is referred to an organized psychiatric 
out-patient department. As a rule fewer interviews are 
necessary. More than half the men responded to the treat- 
ment program and made a rapid recovery in the sense 
that they were as well as when they entered the Army. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 
Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Juvenile Delinquency and Adult Disorganization,” 
by Hans von Hentig (July-August 1944). Professor von 
Hentig of the University of Colorado and director of the 
Colorado Crime Survey, in discussing the contributing 
factors of juvenile delinquency, brings to a focus the 
results of disrupted wartime families and the consequences 
of abundance under wartime conditions. The author dis- 
cusses the effects of migrations of fathers to accept 
positions far from their home communities; and believes 
that mothers with two or more children who have secured 
employment in war plants, have unwittingly done a dis- 
service to their nation by their assistance on the home 
front but their abandonment of a more strategic section 
—the home. 

Statistics are presented to sustain the author’s theory 
of the unbalancing effect of money in the hands of young- 
sters and the effect that this money has in contributing 
to delinquency. The youngsters emulate their parents in 
disposing of their income, while the parents permit them 
to develop inopportune habits of thought and action and 
to adapt to conditions to which they will never return. 
“The youngster of to-day must be considered in conjune- 
tion with that crime-wave, five years hence, which will 
be composed.of grown-up people returning from war or 
war production.” The author concludes with the thought 
that the established safeguards are efficacious in relieving 
the symptoms temporarily but they do not affect 
causes of the ailments. He suggests that we attempt to 
cure the broken family, the indolent neighborhood, and 
the inactive community. “Let us stop discussing juvenile 
delinquency—in some way a symptom again—and enter 
into a contest with the main and real issue . . . our own 
personal and social disorganization.” 

“Penal Classification,” by E. R. East (July-August 
1944). Classification is more than a method of administra- 
tion. It is a working method for the officials of the insti: 
tution, “. . . giving unity, direction, and consistency © 
purpose and action in the treatment of offenders. It 1s 
an idea embodying a spirit of hope and one which loo 
to the future and to reformation. It has now become one 
of the most mguitent steps yet taken in all penal his- 
tory.” The author in a concise, expository analysis 
cusses classification in all its phases, and resents e 
steps taken to effectuate and carry through this progres 
In effect these steps include every influence or action tha 
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js brought to bear upon an inmate as an individual—his 
housing, feeding, discipline, work, recreation, physical 
and mental health, education, vocational training, religion, 
and social service. The author reaches the conclusion that 
classification is not merely an information gathering 
process but, rightly administered, provides a broad, inclu- 
sive, flexible, and active process of treatment which indi- 
vidually affects the offender in all his phases of institu- 
tional activity. 

“Criminal Prophylaxis and Protection in Emergency 
Times,” by W. Eliasberg (September-October 1944). 
A unique and quasi-technical approach to the problem of 
wartime criminality, treason, and sabotage is discussed 
by the author. The “criminal individualist” theory is ruled 
out and the true causality of such crimes is attributed 
to “divided loyalties.” Attention is directed primarily to 
the German whose country is presently at war with the 
United States and where emphasis is placed on loyalty to 
the Fatherland. The label “fanatic paranoic” or “cold- 
blooded saboteur” does not matter. What matters is the 
motivation. Those in whom we must be interested in order 
to prevent wartime crimes are strongly oriented by the 
motivations rife in their particular groups. Motivations 
in Germany since the rise of Bismarck were conspicuous 
through subalternity. The author states that the German 
of the “Auslandsdeutsche” type can never really befriend 
a political democracy where one is not bossed, where the 
State is worth no more than the individual. Consequently, 
those who believe in Hitlerism can give lip service only 
to the Constitution and will betray it whenever the con- 
flict becomes real. 

The forces of social control exercised by the group 
over the individual have multiplied tremendously in an 
age of propaganda. The influence over German nationals 
and racial comrades in America is much greater than over 
the Germans in Germany herself. Concluding that judi- 
cial procedures are ineffective in this type of criminality, 
the author proposes that the prophylaxis and protection 
against such criminality must take the form of group 
identification and political linguistics; on the assumption 
that language indelibly and unalterably preserves the 
vestiges of the individual group affiliations, just as finger- 
prints identify the individual suspect. Therefore, we must 
study carefully the words, phrases, vocalisms, and pro- 
fessional slangs of the various political and professional 
affiliations of the National Socialist party, in order to 
identify the prospective saboteur or political criminal. 

“Parole Prediction Variables and the Time Factor in 
Violations by Burglars,” by Michael Hakeem (September- 
October 1944). This article presents an interesting and 
timely study of 863 cases of burglars paroled from three 
Illinois State penitentiaries who have subsequently vio- 
lated parole either by committing a new offense or by 
Violating the parole regulations; the object being to deter- 
mine when a person might be expected to violate parole. 
“Family interest and contacts” showed the most highly 
significant relationship to the length of time on parole 
before violation. Other significant factors are agen 
ment status at arrest” and “work record.” It was estab- 
lished that the parolee who had strong family ties and 
frequent contact with relatives while incarcerated, plus 
employment at the time of his arrest and a steady work 
record during his period of parole, violated parole after 
a longer period than the parolee who lacked these requi- 
sites. The author notes that the factors which proved 
important in delaying parole violations are factors which 

ve been traditionally stressed by parole and prison 
authorities. 

In conclusion the author suggests that an attempt 
should be made to determine why these individuals failed 
at the time they did, especially as to whether they eventu- 

ly violated parole because the conditions which made 
a a long period of adjustment were modified. If it is 
ound that the conditions were modified, then it is clear 
that extending the period of successful adjustment on 
Parole calls for the amplification of and constant check- 
ae on those conditions which have proved helpful, until 
€ parolee can make an independent adjustment. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Consultation Service for Girls with Venereal Infec- 
tions,” by Ruby Little (July 1944). This is an account of 
an experimental program for social rehabilitation of 
girls with wartime venereal infections. It was conducted 
by the Indianapolis Family Welfare Society, which was 
functioning as a consultation and referral service for a 
venereal disease quarantine hospital established in 1942. 

Some of the opinions and conclusions reached are: 

1. The problems of venereal infection and prostitu- 
tion are not born of the war, but rather are accentuated 
by conditions of a country at war. 

2. These girls (those volunteering for medical treat- 
ment at the isolation hospital) feel the “lack of a secure 
affectional relationship to parents and to other persons 
...” which feeling is more aggravated than that 
which is displayed by other sex delinquents known to 
the agency. 

_3. The extent to which abnormal mother-identifica- 
tion enters into sexual promiscuity is not known, but it 
is known that attitudes developed within the family are 
carried into new relationships outside the family. 

4. These girls often continue to indulge in sex rela- 
tionships during provisional release from the isolation 
hospitals. 

5. Case workers long have felt that their services 
were of little value to wartime sex delinquents, and the 
current experiment of the Indianapolis Family Welfare 
Service has not shown otherwise. After a substantial 
period of time very few of the girls were able to acquire 
beneficial relationships with the case workers. 

At this point the author takes courage from the few 
girls who did respond to case-work services. She then 
discusses some of the factors essential to successful 
adjustment, foremost of which is the necessity for the 
social worker’s interpreting the treatment program to 
such interested persons as parents, employers, land- 
ladies, law-enforcement officers, prosecutors, and others. 


“A Social Worker Assists an Army Chaplain,” by 
Pfe. Ralph I. Goldman (July 1944). A short time ago 
the War Department created a classification (263) for 
social work but without full acceptance of social work 
as a profession. This article by Pfc. Goldman is an ac- 
count of his experience as an army social worker under 
the new classification. 

The author in civilian life was a group-work super- 
visor at the Hecht Neighborhood House, Boston. In the 
army he was assigned to the Jewish chaplain’s office 
as a personnel service worker. In this capacity he made 
personal contact with all the soldiers of his religious 
preference. ‘He was always available for consultation 
when religious programs were being conducted. 

Generally speaking, Pfc. Goldman utilized two pro- 
cedures for assisting the men who came to him for 
counsel. One method was by giving help in interpreta- 
tion of military reality, by having direct consultations 
with classification and commanding officers, and by mak- 
ing contacts with parents. The other approach, which 
involved soldiers needing psychiatric assistance, was by 
referral to the neuropsychiatric clinic. 

It appears that this demonstration of army social 
work was highly successful. Admirable but essential co- 
operation was received from ‘the numerous administra- 
tive offices. The individual soldiers with whom the per- 
sonnel service worker conferred were materially aided in 
their adjustment to army life. 

Pfe. Goldman concludes, “Since chaplains are often 
overburdened with other duties, a special program like 
ours, manned by personnel trained in psychology, 
counseling, and social service, can contribute in great 
measure to the morale and welfare of the men in the 
armed forces. The professional social worker is certainly 
equipped to do this type of military social service.” 
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PROBATION 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“California’s Youth Authority 1944,” by Charles L. 
Chute (October 1944). Through the use of forestry camps, 
army-supervised arsenal work camps, ranch schools for 
boys, and the opening of a new institution for juvenile 
girls, California has extended, yet centrally co-ordinated, 
its institutional and parole services for youth. The es- 
tablishing of a delinquency prevention division is another 
progressive step taken in this outstanding experiment in 
the correctional field. 


“Treating Delinquency Through Pleasure,” by Abra- 
ham B. Abramovitz (October 1944). It is held that overt 
behavior is “merely symptomatic of underlying causes,” 
and punishment in itself is neither a desirable nor effec- 
tive means of dealing with delinquent children. Adequate 
adjustment will require a realistic study of the indi- 
vidual’s social relationships, to provide pleasurable group 
experiences out of which the delinquent, free from exter- 
nally imposed regulations, will voluntarily alter his own 
behavior. 

“The Delinquent’s First Interview,” by Carl A. 
Whitaker, M.D. (October 1944). A refreshing explanation 
of the importance of the first interview. Methods for de- 
veloping confidence, self-respect, and effective co-operation 
are illustrated. The futility of continued advice-giving 
is well expressed in sincere, nontechnical language: 
“Everybody has tried to tell them how to live. Do you 
think any more advice is going to help, or would it be a 
relief to the boy just not to get any; because, after all, 
none of us can tell anybody else how to live. . . . Maybe 
if we could realize how terrific the need for self-respect 
is in a kid brought in to the probation officer, we would 
recognize how important it is for us to show him some 
of the respect we have for him.” 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“New Concepts of Disablement and Rehabilitation,” 
by Tracy Copp (September 1944). The current manpower 
shortage has served to draw attention to the employability 
of physically handicapped men and women. Employers 
and employees have found out the physically disabled are 
able to produce in many occupations. Services designed 
to remove obstacles to employment have been revised 
with the result that a great many have found remunera- 
tive employment. Disabled persons, as a rule, can work 
efficiently if prepared for jobs suited to their abilities 
and physical condition. A man with a leg amputation can 
do work at a bench or desk; a man with one arm may 
become a salesman, draftsman, or learn a profession. 

In 1925, physically impaired persons in the United 
States between the ages of 16 and 64 numbered 18 million. 
More than 6 million of the men in this group, it has been 
estimated, were capable of employment with selective 
placement; 2 million more could have been fitted for more 
or less limited employment. Eight hundred thousand are 
seriously injured annually by industrial accidents; more 
than 100,000 requiring rehabilitation before they are again 
employable. The total disabled each year by other acci- 
dents is not known. Persons disabled by certain physical 
defects are also capable of being fitted for employment. 
These include 133,000 totally blind and 425,000 blind in 
one eye; about 66,000 totally deaf, more than a million 
and a half hard of hearing, and 60,000 mutes; 3,700,000 
with heart ailments; 680,000 with tuberculosis; and 
2,500,000 with orthopedic handicaps. The number mentally 
disabled is not fully known. The extent of such disorders 
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is suggested by the 638,000 beds in mental hospitals, 
which exceeds the number of general hospital beds, 
Last July the Congress enacted legislation amending the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920. The law now makes 
provisions for all services necessary to render disabled 

rsons capable of employment. Employment to physically 
impaired workers is now available in 83 per cent of the 
nation’s industries. 

“Gobbledegook,” from Notes and Comment by the 
Editor (September 1944). The editor commends the de. 
nunciation by Maury Maverick of the “gobbledegook” 
language used in memoranda of public departments and 
calls attention to a like trend in social work. 

“There is plenty of gobbledegook in our developing 
social work terminology,” reflects the commentator, “and 
when we talk about ‘discussants,’ ‘integration,’ ‘interpre- 
tation. —of what?—‘meaningful,’ ‘potential clients,’ or 
about ‘contacting’ this person or that—not to mention a 
long list of other terms as far removed from ‘basic Eng- 
lish’ as possible—we are inventing a ‘gobbledegook’ 
language that we would do well to avoid. The English have 
had a good laugh out of Mr Maverick’s ‘gobbledegook’ 
(see the Manchester Guardian, Weekly Edition, June 23, 
1944), but social workers in our own country might do 
well to remember this descriptive term.” 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Tomorrow’s Industrial and Agricultural Programs in 
Our Prisons,” by Robert R. Bangham (September-October 
1944). In this very challenging and forward-looking ar- 
ticle by the chief, Prison War Program Branch, War Pro- 
duction Board, a strong plea is made for prison adminis- 
trators to hold their gains in production scored during 
the war and carry them on into peacetime. The writer 
points out that not only did our prisons deliver more 
than was expected in production of war goods but they 
profited much in prisoner morale, administrative improve- 
ments, and institutional economies. In the process, idleness 
was abolished, men acquired valuable skills, contributed 
support to their dependents, and helped pay the expenses 
of their own keep. 

He urges prison administrators to be prepared to 
obtain surplus equipment and machinery when the war 
ends so that more production can be obtained and more 
inmates given training. He also recommends a great ex- 
pansion of the agricultural programs and the employment 
of trained farm managers and specialists to help increase 
production and improve quality of products. 

The author makes a special plea to the public and to 
private industry in particular to encourage such an indus- 
trial and agricultural program, pointing out that they 
are the ones to gain in the long run. At best the prisons 
can produce no more than 5 per cent of the goods needed 
by the State so the private market will not be hurt to 
any appreciable extent. On the other hand, such a pro- 
gram would tend to make the prison self-supporting and 
thus lessen the tax burden materially. In addition to 
such financial gains, the State would be having trained 
rehabilitated men released into communities who would 
be assets rather than liabilities. 

“Classification and Institutional Discipline,” by John 
R. Cranor (September-October 1944). In this article by 
the warden of the Rhode Island Penal and Correctional 
Institutions, a striking comparison is drawn between the 
oldtime prisons known for their brutality, dirty condi- 
tions, and enforced idleness, and the modern penal insti- 
tutions where trained personnel study the individual 
inmates and attempt to train them. He recognizes the 
modern penal philosophy that men are sent to prison ’ 
punishment and not for punishment; points out pe 
prison discipline is now considered to be training and no 
punishment; and cites incidents where the modern ap- 
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roach has paid dividends and has proved to be successful. 
Recreational directors, chaplains, shop foremen, voca- 
tional teachers, social workers, and trained guards are 
now doing a much better job than the old hard-boiled 
regime even hoped to do. Intelligent leadership has greatly 
reduced the need for punishment of men while in prison. 


“Planning for Tomorrow and Thereafter,” by Austin 
H. MacCormick (September-October 1944). The chair- 
man of the Committee on Postwar Planning of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association, in a preliminary report for that 
committee, pleads for our — administrators to begin 
now to make plans for well into the future. He suggests 
that in the beginning a survey be made of what has been 
done in the past and what is being done now; then the 
good things can be perpetuated and the bad things dis- 
carded. This survey can include building programs, equip- 
ment, and personnel, as well as methods of treating the 
offenders. The committee has agreed to serve as a clear- 
ing house for information and plans. It is urged that no 
more haphazard, piecemeal, slipshod programs be under- 
taken and that it be remembered that what may be done 
now in the way of construction will be with us for years 
to a and it should be of the type that will remain 
useful. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by M. J. Pescor, M.D. 


“Sadism and Masochism in Human Conduct,” by Angel 
Garma, M.D. (July 1944). In this, the first instalment of 
an article dealing with the relationship of sadism and 
masochism in human conduct, the author points out that 
man is unconsciously driven to seek situations in which 
he has no choice but to be aggressive or in which he must 
find grief and suffering. One such sought-for situation is 
war. Pacifism is explained as a covering-up mechanism 
for latent sadistic desires; and suicide, as the result of a 
misdirected aggression. The individual, frustrated by his 
environment and thwarted in expressing his aggression 
toward the hostile environment, turns the aggression 
against himself and finds an ultimate outlet in self- 
destruction. 


“The Significance ef Ambivalency for Schizophrenic 
Dissociation,” by P. Lionel Goitein (July 1944). Here is 
a highly technical discussion of a common symptom of 
schizophrenia or dementia precox, namely, ambivalency 
which means the simultaneous existence in the mind of 
two conflicting ideas, feelings, or emotions such as love 
and hate, fear and anger. The author’s basic argument 
is that each case of schizophrenia has an anachronistic 
quality deriving from an attempt at identification with 
the past thereby forcing the present into a retroactive 
frame of reference. 

“Some Individual Correlates of Institutional Mal- 
adjustment in Defective Delinquents,” by Samuel B. 
Kutash, M.S. (July 1944). This is an attempt to find 
significant factors differentiating a group of maladjusted 
defective delinquents from a group of well-adjusted 
defective delinquents. Of the 20 factors studied, psy- 
chiatric diagnosis, term of sentence, recidivism, nature 
of crime, and number and type of previous crimes dis- 
tinguished best between the two ups. As one would 
expect, the maladjusted group showed a higher per- 
centage of psychopaths, psychotics, and recidivists, a 
greater number of indefinite sentences, and a larger pro- 
Portion of acquisitive crimes. 

“The Family, Neurosis and Criminosis,” by I. Atkin, 
M.D., D.P.M. (July 1944). The author points out the 
pani of etiological factors in neurosis and crimino- 
sis and the difficulty in treating both conditions. He feels 
that greater stress should be placed on prevention by 
improving the economic status of all citizens; by ele- 
vating women to an equal status with men both economi- 
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cally and professionally; by providing widespread facili- 
ties for social and cultural life; by supression of dis- 
honesty and exploitation in business, law, and politics; 
and by transferring the measure of a man’s worth from 


a monetary standard to social and cultural standards. 


“The Psychosis that Psychiatry Refuses to Face,” 
by Hervey Cleckley, M.D. (July 1944). The author re- 
iterates his conviction that ps ra is a form of 
insanity and that provision should be made for the 
treatment of psychopaths in mental hospitals. 

“Alcoholics are Sick People,” by Robert V. Seliger, 
M.D., et al. (July 1944). This is an educational article 
written in popular style intended for the individual who 
is in danger of becoming an alcoholic. A questionnaire 
helps him decide whether the danger exists or not. The 
article stresses the fact that alcoholism is the expres- 
sion of an underlying personality disorder, that psy- 
chiatry can help the alcoholic, and that an alcoholic can 
never learn to control drinking again. He must give up 
liquor for the rest of his life. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by CuHas. H. Z. MEYER, PH.D. 


“Discrimination Against Older Workers in Industry,” 
by Otto Pollak (September 1944). An analysis of census 
data suggests that the problem of the worker past 40 has 
been greatly overstated. Although there is some dis- 
crimination by modern industry against the worker past 
40, reality does not justify the zeal of the reformers. 
The overstatement is due in part to our.culturally based 
preference for youth and fear of old age. 


“Effect of the War on the Birth Rate and Postwar 
Fertility Prospects,” by Wilson H. Grabill (September 
1944). The recent upsurge in the birth rate, 3,100,000 
babies in 1943, does not mean that the problems of the 
declining birth rate have been solved. Already it is drop- 
ping toward 2,100,000 births a year. Immediately after 
the war there will be a temporary increase as married 
servicemen return to their families, and the backlog of 
postponed marriages is consumed. Basically there has 
been no change in the pattern of family limitation and 
in _ long run the postwar trend in births will be down- 
ward. 


“Reflections of Social Disorganization in the Behavior 
of a Schizophrenic Patient,” by Robert E. L. Faris (Sep- 
tember 1944). This article attempts to illustrate through 
a specific case that “mental disorders” are more accurately 
described as the product of a disorganized social system 
which at the same time does not tolerate its product, and 
is unsympathetic and inhospitable to those it has “dis- 
ordered.” The so-called insane person often constructs a 
more elaborate and symmetrical order, or orientation, 
than is characteristic of most normal persons. His diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that his orderly system of 
thought is unique and private and out of harmony with 
that of the average citizen. As a leader of a sect and a 
group of followers he might have a chance to achieve 

rmony with other persons. As it is, however, the group 
in which he lives helped make him that way and denies 
him a chance for harmony. The case history cited is 
illuminating. 


They that have read about everything are thought 
to understand everything too; but it is not always so. 
Reading furnishes the mind only with the materials of 
knowledge; it is thinking that makes what we read ours. 
We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to 
cram ourselves with a great load of collections. Unless 
we chew them over again, they will not give us strength 
and nourishment.—Channing. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, Pu.D. | 


“New Concepts of Rehabilitation,” by Michael J. 
Shortley (October 1944). The author of this article is 
director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. He outlines the new 
Federal-State program as authorized by Congress under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 19438. It is 
estimated that there are a million and a half persons for 
whom rehabilitation is needed. 


The first legislation approaching the problems of 
civilian disablement was the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1920. This program was expanded in 1935 under 
the Social Security Act. Under this legislation, 210,000 
persons were rehabilitated into employment prior to July 
1943. The average cost per case was $300, a nonrecurring 
expenditure, as compared to $300 to $500 per year re- 
quired to maintain a dependent person at public expense. 


The new law makes no fundamental change in — 
ciples or objectives but retains the basic policy of State 
control and operation of the program, with Federal guid- 
ance for stability, uniformity, and technical assistance. 
Federal fiscal provisions are liberalized in the new act. 
Fixed ceilings on Federal funds are removed and all serv- 
ices for the usual group of handicapped, including the 
mentally and physically handicapped and the blind, are 
shared by State and Federal governments on a fifty- 
fifty basis. Services for the war-disabled civilians are 
reimbursed fully from Federal funds. 


January-March 


The current active case load of disabled persons re. 
ceiving rehabilitation services is 91,000 and it is esti. 
mated that this number will rise to 110,000 during the 
fiscal year 1945. The tempo will accelerate rapidly to 
meet the backlog and the war load. 

“Delinquency in Adolescent Girls,” by Dale B. Harris 
(October 1944). In this article the writer attempts to ana. 
lyze the social-psychological factors in sex delinquency, 
Among the important social factors analyzed is the crea. 
tion of new primary groups, as a result of the war, out- 
side the familiar neighborhood and home circles. The 
tendency is to let down on the customary restraints on 
behavior. Another war factor is the increased geographi- 
cal mobility of workers. A third, not directly related 
to war conditions, is the waning influence of family con- 
trols. The significance of the family in education of young 
people has been diminishing; the war, however, hastens 
this progress. 

Psychological factors are numerous. In wartime, there 
is some loss in the sense of security necessary to adoles- 
cents which may provide a strong incentive to early sex 
behavior. The glamour of the uniform and the emphasis 
on aggressive masculinity only reaffirms the psychological 
and biological roles of the sexes. Employment oppor- 
tunities and the importance of youth has placed unac- 
customed responsibilities and decisions upon the adoles- 
cent before she is ready to meet these problems. 


All these factors combine to cause sex delinquencies 
in young girls. No one treatment is possible but any de- 
velopment which will stabilize personal relationships and 
experiences in a world of change will probably check 
the trend. 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Social Work Yearbook 


Proceedings of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work. Selected Papers, Seventieth Annual 
Meeting, War Regional Conferences, 1948. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 512. 
$5.00. 


This volume of 45 selected papers gives social workers 
and others interested in the field an accurate understand- 
ing of the concerns of social workers in the second year 
of American participation in World War II. Centeri: 
about many and various social, economic, and industri 
changes affecting the entire field of social work in war- 
time, the contents are grouped under four topics. 

In Part I, “Manpower to Win the War,” J. Wesley 
McAfee considers two essential problems faced by social 
agencies in the present mobilization of manpower; namely, 
(1) the effective organization and use of the individuals 
available, and (2) observation of the results of such 
mobilization upon the lives of the individuals and the 
progress of the community. Papers on “Training and the 
War Effort,” by John J. Tessari, and “Absenteeism 
and Turnover,” by Charles P. Taft, are informative 
revelations of the task of obtaining maximum efficiency 
in production. “Labor-Management Committees,” by 
Wendell Lund, shows how the need for such committees 
arose and what results have come about through labor- 
management co-operation. 

In Part II, “Social Work and War,” the discussions 
of service to servicemen’s families, screening programs, 
social case work in relation to selective-service rejectees, 
and the impact of war on marriages present innumerable 
problems and challenge workers in every phase of social 
service. Carolyn L. McGowan, Howard A. Wilson, and 


Callman Rawley stress the need of understanding and 
resourcefulness in counselors for attainment of desired 
results; and in “Defense Councils and Permanent Welfare 
Agencies,” T. J. S. Waxter describes defense councils as 
“one of the mediums through which the civilian popula- 
tion has been organized to give the maximum support to 
the war effort.” Wartime care of children; child delin- 
quency; wartime employment of minors; and the problem 
of alien enemies and American refugees, of which workers 
in the field of social service—of all ple—should have 
an intelligent understanding, are well presented. 

Part III, “Social Security—-Now and After the War,” 
includes the history, development, and proposed plans for 
improving our social security program. Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, chairman of the Social Security Board, calls for 
an extension of the social security system to aid now in 
the successful prosecution of the war and be available 
for the postwar period. Papers on the Beveridge Report 
and the National Resources Security Report indicate that 
both should be studied and understood by all social 
workers who hope to see full social security in our time. 

Part IV, “Social Work and Postwar Planning,” deals 
with the problems, contributions, and roles of the soc! 
workers in the postwar world. In “Postwar Community 
Planning,” Elwood Street discusses “planning councils, 
which are designed to co-ordinate the work of local agen- 
cies in assuming leadership in the period following the 
wa 


r. 
A consolidated of all the regional meetings 


is to be found in the appendices. Included, also, are 
minutes of the conference business sessions of 1943, the 
Conference Constitution and By-Laws, and author 
subject indexes. 

This book will be read with interest, and kept for 
permanent reference, by social workers in all branches 
of the profession. 


Minneapolis, Minn. REYNOLD M. LEE 
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Women and Their Reactions 


Psychology of Women. By Helene Deutsch, 
M.D. Grune & Stratton, 1944. Pp. 399. $4.50. 


This is the first volume of a two-volume work in which 
the author traces the psychological development of woman 
from youth to maturity. For the most part the concepts 
are Freudian but in some cases modified by the author. 
In this discussion the normal course of development is 
considered and attention is directed to those periods 
during which difficulties of adjustment may occur, the 
nature of these difficulties being indicated. Numerous 
references are made to case material personally known 
to the author and to the literature, both scientific and 
popular, as a further means of clarification. In the 
course of this development, what the author calls “the 
feminine core” or personality is established. The three 
essential traits of femininity—narcissism, passivity, and 
masochism—are dealt with. In the discussion of nar- 
cissism the chief types of feminine women are considered. 
In discussing these types the author states “upon closer 
examination of all these feminine types we are par- 
ticularly struck by the usually positive relation of the 
woman to her mother.” Finally the nonfeminine aspects 
of femininity are analyzed from the standpoint of 
locating the underlying “feminine core.” Attention is 
drawn to the fact that woman’s activity becomes ab- 
normal or pathological only when it comes into conflict 
with the rest of her personality. 

During the present emergency when women have as- 
sumed a major role in so many fields heretofore oc- 
cupied exclusively by men their adjustment becomes of 
particular concern to the community. The author gives 
not only an excellent discussion of how women react 
but also the reason for their particular types of reac- 
tions. This book will therefore be not only of interest but 
of definite value to those who are dealing with the 
problems of women. 


EVELYN B. REICHENBACH, M.D. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 


Popular Accent on Youth 


Our Young Folks. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1943. 
Pp. xviii, 329. $2.75. 


Our Young Folks is one of those rare books that will 
appeal alike to the professional worker and the layman. 
hile it was written for general consumption, Mrs. 
Fisher has called on her skill as a writer to present the 
results of her several years’ specialized study of youth 
problems as a member of the American Youth Commis- 
sion. The effectiveness with which the historical back- 
ground of the situation of American youth is described 
together with the discussion of the various phases as we 
see them today, leads the reader page by page to the 
final chapter. One has a feeling that the writer has pre- 
sented an extremely valuable and acutely keen analysis 
of the problem which has aroused the country. We will 
agree with Mrs. Fisher that this has become an “emer- 
gency which is national, not academic.” 

In developing her thesis Mrs. Fisher makes some 
observations on the demoralizing effect of the decreas- 
ae opportunity of youth for a “work experience” and 
he changes being brought about by the lack of personal 
contact between youth and adult in the work trainin 
ned. There is no plaintive cry for a return of the “good 
old days” but rather a recognition that times are chang- 
po Pay that new methods of meeting old problems are 


; She records four fundamental elements of the prob- 
adel (1) the elimination of the work opportunity for 


escents; (2) the change in the preparation needed 
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for modern life; (3) the separation of children from 
adults brought about by industrial and mass production; 
and (4) the need for something in the educational sys- 
tem to take the place of the close Sng relationship 


that formerly existed between teacher and student, the 
passing of which has created a serious breach in the 
adjustment process of children. 

In the final portion of the book we find some search- 
ing observations on the use of leisure time, the dangers 
inherent in the modern tendency to buy rather than to 
do, our false concept of money as an end rather than 
a means to an end, and the development of skills as an 
aid to adjustment. 

Many will disagree with or at least protest Mrs. 
Fisher’s prediction of the probable permanent trend to- 
ward the industrialization of women and mothers and 
the probable change that will be wrought in the American 
home as a result. However, the discussion of the place of 
women in the economic field and the invisible barriers 
which have limited employment is thought-provoking. 

This is a volume to be read and enjoyed by profes- 
sional social workers, educators, and laymen. It tells the 
story of youth with professional accuracy, evaluating 
some of the procedures that have been used by the pro- 
fessional workers over the years in a way that we our- 
selves have failed to do. Every worker with children 
and adolescents will find it one of the “must” volumes 
of the year. 


Toledo, Ohio L. WALLACE HOFFMAN 


Valuable for Child Welfare Workers 


Infants Without Families. By Anna Freud 
and Dorothy T. Burlingham. New York: Inter- 
national University Press, 1944. Pp. 128. $1.50. 


The subtitle of this book, “The Case For and Against 
Residential Nurseries,” indicates the nature of its con- 
tents. The authors, during their association with The 
Hempstead Nurseries, two in London and one in rural 
England, made detailed observations of the reactions of 
infants to a residential nursery environment. All phases 
of development of the infant up to 2 years of age are 
carefully discussed and compared with the development 
of infants in a normal home environment, although there 
is no actual control group in such an environment being 
observed simultaneously. The conclusion drawn is that 
each type of environment is superior to the other during 
certain periods of development. 

Although circumstances connected with the war 
accounted for the placement of most of the infants in the 
nursery, one does not get the feeling that the war to 
any extent affected life itself in the nursery. Were the 
war an important factor in the setting, the practical 
the book to American readers would be greatly 
reduced, 

The contents of the book are punctuated frequent] 
by case illustrations, some of which enliven the material, 
while others are too staccato to have much meaning. One 
thing we like about the case illustrations is that they 
emphasize the significance of early behavior and show us 
how to interpret the volumes which infants speak to 
us through this means, 

This book will be of definite value to child welfare 
social workers, and to the personnel of nurseries and 
those working with preschool groups. For workers in 
the correctional field, dealing with juvenile offenders, 
it drives home the fact that emotional warping might 
have its roots way back in the earliest life experiences. 
Also it points out that in planning for children outside 
their own homes, the emotional significance of the family 
to the child should be carefully evaluated and compensa- 
tions for this loss provided in the new setting. In other 
words, to find immediate value in the book for the cor- 
rectional field, requires a bit of scratching around. 


New Orleans, La. ‘CLARA ANN HOCHREITER 
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History of a Psychiatric Institute 


A Dynamic Era of Court Psychiatry (1914- 
1944). Edited by A. A. Sharp, M.A., Ph.D. The 
Psychiatric Institute of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago, 1944. 


Thirty years ago a historically significant pioneering 
effort to establish a psychiatric institute in association 
with a municipal court was begun in Chicago. This volume 
relates the story of the magnificent achievements and 
tremendous difficulties of the Institute both past and 
present. If one puts aside the well-deserved applaudits 
and hard-earned eulogies which belong in such a com- 
memorative volume, and seeks that which has been done 
for the Institute by the community which it served so 
long and so effectively, there is little cause for celebration. 

After 30 years the Institute still is poorly housed 
and has remained part of the City Health Department 
instead of being an integral part of the court system 
where it rightfully belongs. 

The consensus of all those who have participated in 


the functioning of the Institute and of those who contrib- . 


uted to this festschrift, is that its work could be made 
much more effective if “decent uncrowded working quar- 
ters” would be provided. The present director, Dr. D. B. 
Rotman, whose excellent work is lauded throughout the 
volume, sums up this defect in the statement that the 
Institute “began as a hole in the wall and has remained 
a hole in the wall.” Underpaid and overcrowded the pres- 
ent staff deserves the congratulations of the entire com- 
munity; to which should be added, as its just reward, an 
adequate budget and proper surroundings, as a fitting 
tribute for 30 years of service to the municipal courts 
and the city of Chicago. 


Baltimore, Md. J. H. Conn 


Personality Change in College 
Personality and Social Change, Attitude For- 
mation in a Student Community. By Theodore 
M. Newcomb. New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 
1943. Pp. 225. $3.00. 


This is a statistical study of “what happens to in- 
dividual personalities in the face of immediate social 
change as revealed in the reactions of about 140 students 
at Bennington College, 1935-39.” Data were secured by 
means of questionnaires and standardized attitude tests 
given to college classes and to various selected groups 
over the 4-year period. The “guess who” technique was 
used to obtain a rating scale which would measure com- 
munity reputation (Chapter 9). Data were also collected 
from the college physician, student counselors, teachers, 
written records, and semistandardized interviews. The 
liberalism of the student was measured in terms of atti- 
tudes toward the Munich Agreement of Sepetmber 1938, 
the Spanish Civil War, and President Roosevelt’s Supreme 
Court proposals. The “political and economic progres- 
sivism of the students” (initialed P.E.P. throughout the 
book) was determined by means of attitude scales measur- 
ing reaction to “public relief, labor unions, and the public 
role of private and corporate wealth.” The Likert method 
of scoring attitude questionnaires was used throughout. 
Changes in the attitudes of Bennington students were 
compared with data secured from 322 Williams College 
students in 1938 and to 252 students at Skidmore College. 

Part I describes the setting in which the study was 
made; Part II summarizes the quantitative data; Part III 
presents some selected individual studies; and Part IV 
gives a resume and interpretation of the findings. Fac- 
similes of the questionnaires, discussions of the reliability 
and validation of the attitude scales employed, the dis- 
persions of attitude scores, the selection of respondents, 
etc., appear in the appendix. 


In spite of the author’s efforts to overcome the limj- 
tations of the statistical method the reviewer was not con. 
vinced that the Bennington situation was typical. Are the 
socially adjustable not more likely to select an institution 
like Bennington with its liberal reputation, its younger 
faculty, and its unique program? Can change in social 
attitudes during a period of severe depression be attrib. 
uted solely to collegiate influences? 

Nevertheless the conclusions drawn in this study are 
significant. The American Council on Public Affairs should 
be urged to sponsor more such studies especially in a wide 
variety of educational institutions. The analysis of the 
data from a dozen such studies as this would uncover 
important and authoritative facts in this area. 


Beloit College Lioyp V. BALLARD 


Psychotherapy Recommended for Counselors 


Counseling and Psychotherapy. By .Carl R. 
Rogers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1942. Pp. 450. $3.60. 


In his usual lucid style Professor Rogers presents a 
concise and well-organized discussion of a psychothera- 
peutic method, its dynamic phases and principles, its 
limitations and indications; based upon long experience 
in child guidance clinics with children, adolescents, and 
their parents, in student counseling with young, college- 
aged adults, and in training of counselors. Admittedly 
the results of digesting the contribution of the dynamic 
schools of psychiatric practice based upon, and derived 
from the principles of Rank, Freud, and others, it is 
nevertheless a unique and original combination. With a 
characteristically experimental and empirical attitude, 
the author, a clinical psychologist, emphasizes objective 
description of factors involved, the technique, and the 
possibilities of further study and research rather than 
theoretical formulations and their systematization. This 
is particularly exemplified by the inclusion in the vol- 
ume of a verbatim report of a treatment of a patient. 

This case report, illustrative of the method system- 
atically discussed in approximately the first half of the 
book (pp. 1-258), is unusual in that everything said by 
both the patient and the therapist is reproduced from a 
phonographic record of the eight interviews. It is unusual, 
too, in that the internal evidence of this brief therapy 
indicates a modification of attitudes and some resolu- 
tion of conflicts. A running commentary by the author 
in footnotes on the numbered verbalizations of the sub- 
ject and the counselor serve not only to emphasize and 
highlight the crucial technical sage discussed in the 
text but also to enhance the value of this contribution 
both for pedagogical purposes and for research interest. 

The reviewer finds himself in complete sympathy with 
what he conceives to be the basic tenet of Professor 
Rogers’ therapeutic principles while being considerably 
stimulated by what seems to be the chief technical sug- 
gestion and contribution. The therapist structure (to use 
the author’s term)—the interpersonal therapeutic rela- 
tion where the patient experiences a mature and hence 
maturing, permissive attitude from another, with all its 
implications not only of respect for his individual differ- 
ences and potentialities for growth but also of the self- 
respecting refusal of the other to assume a godlike, om- 
nipotent, and omniscient dominant role, or one of god- 
like overprotectiveness, or yet one of limitless and im- 
possible “love” or “friendship”—may appear to be & 
truism and trite. Yet, it is a goal which can bear re 
peated restatement in every form possible, since most 
failures in otherwise therapeutically feasible instances 
are probably traceable to some deficiency of this id 
in the therapist. sont 

Whether, however, it is generally technically sufficien 
for the therapist to give verbal recognition to only om 
feelings expressed verbally by the patient, is em 
with which this reviewer is not prepared unqualifiedly 
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to agree. The author stresses the fact that if this is 
done; ie., if the counselor limits his responses to re- 
statement and clarification, in the subject’s own terms 
if possible, not of the content but of the feelings and 
attitudes clearly expressed, the resistance of the patient 
is avoided, and he achieves deeper insights more quickly 
with consequent shortening of the time necessary for 
treatment. Further, the therapy remains “client-cen- 
tered” rather than being possibly confused by the thera- 
pist’s injection of his feelings via interpretations. Both 
the illustrative examples given by the author as well 
as general clinical experience tend on the whole to make 
plausible if not to corroborate these statements. 

Yet, it appears rather doubtful whether the author’s 
clinical experience, wide as it is, has included the severely 
psychoneurotic, especially obsessional problems, so fre- 
quent in psychoanalytic practice. The ambivalence be- 
tween the mature and the immature and regressive ten- 
dencies of such patients are of an intensity, their dis- 
tortions of a complexity and a persistence, even in some 
children, difficult to accept without direct experience. 
The time necessary for resolution of conflicts and devel- 
opment of insight in such persons can be unbelievably 
long, even granting that therapeutic technical errors 
could be wholly excluded as factors in delaying the proc- 
ess. In addition, in very acute disorders it has been the 
experience of the reviewer that sympathetically given 
interpretations of conflicts indicated by the patient in- 
directly, incompletely, and perhaps partly by nonverbal 
signs bring much relief despite a verbal denial, rejec- 
tion, or other apparent evidence of “resistance.” In such 
instances, patients not infrequently show no evidence in 
subsequent sessions of having clearly assimilated the in- 
terpretation nor of having developed conscious insight, 
but give every indication of considerable reduction of 
anxiety as well as marked increase of rapport. On occa- 
sions such a patient may even say, “I don’t know what 
you did for me, but I feel better.” 

Space does not permit discussion of other important 
items such as the lack of attention, if not obliviousness, 
to many of the phenomena of transference; the acquisi- 
tion of insight by counselors in training; the responsi- 
bility of the differentiation between the somatic symp- 
toms of psychogenic and organic etiology; and whether 
the resolution of a conflict is entirely a matter of con- 
scious choice. 

The moot question as to who shall treat the emotion- 
ally disturbed is here assumed as nonexistent. Aside from 
the obvious economic roots of differences of opinion on 
this question between the medically trained and licensed 
psychiatrists and their nonmedical colleagues associated 
with them in various clinics, there are other reasons for 
careful consideration of this problem. There are still 
only partially resolved differences of opinion, if not 
controversy, regarding the requirements in terms of 
length, as well as type, of training and experience, and 
the legal competence needed to assume the responsibility 
for therapeutic efforts. These questions also receive 
telatively little attention except that the author implies 
(pp. 256-258) that the academically trained psychologists 
are best prepared to receive the special training needed 
to fit them for psychotherapy. 

One evident purpose of the book is to suggest that 
psychotherapy become one of the techniques of counsel- 
ing. The reasons why treatment of the emotionally ill 
should be limited to the medically trained, albeit to those 
adequately trained in psychiatry and psychotherapy, are 
well presented by Dr. Zilboorg in a recently published 
volume, Mind, Medicine and Man. To this reviewer’s mind, 
even with an effort to discount the natural bias, they 
have considerable weight. Together with thorough ap- 
Preciation for the value of the scientific contributions to 
the subject made in this volume, it seems important to 
Talse this question because of the encouragement to 
nonmedical aspirants to the practice of therapy implied 
even in the title. 


Farragut, Idaho S. A. SzuREK, Lt. (MC) USNR 
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Formation of Personality in Infants 


The Rights of Infants. By Margaret A. Ribble. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 118. $1.75. 


This excellent book is not an armchair study express- 
ing sentimental platitudes, but is the fruition of the 
author’s painstaking and prolonged technical investiga- 
tions of the earliest phases of personality formation as 
it occurs in the framework of the personal relationship 
of the baby and its mother. The psychological needs of 
the infant are explored and the factors requisite for 
emotionally secure and healthy maturation delineated. 
Particularly stressed is the significance of parental atti- 
tudes, both of the mother and the father, in determining 
the child’s development into a competent individual in 
his own right, prepared by his experiences in these basic 
relationships to find for himself satisfaction and value 
in the world of other people. The profoundly important 
theme of the infant’s hunger for “mothering” and what 
this mothering consists of runs through every chapter 
of this book and is warmly and convincingly elucidated. 

Both the material and the perspectives presented are 
thought-provoking and stimulating. A selected bibliogra- 
phy and index are included. This is a book which deserves 
a high priority on the purchasing list of everyone inter- 
ested in child development. 


BARBARA J. BETZ, M.D. 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Good Starting Point in Modern Psychology 


The Psychology of Character. By Rudolph 
Allers, M.D., Ph.D. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1943. Pp. xv, 383. $3.00. 


Rudolph Allers, M.D., Ph.D., former reader in psy- 
chiatry at the Medical Schools of the Universities of 
Munich and Vienna, and present professor of psychology 
at the Catholic University of America School of Phi- 
losophy, has been a student and practitioner of psy- 
chology and psychotherapy for many years and has 
been analyzing psychological thought in light of Catholic 
philosophy since the early ’20s. 

The Psychology of Character is a positive book. It 
attempts to show what can be accepted in modern psy- 
chological thought by Catholics, and is a synthesis be- 
tween the principles of Catholic philosophy and modern 
psychological concepts of normal and abnormal behavior 
and character. The area of consideration covers the 
nature and genesis of character (or personality), its 
formation in childhood and adolescence; sex; abnormal 
and neurotic characters; self-knowlege; and self-up- 
bringing. 

The book, although very well translated, is difficult 
to read. The majority of references are to foreign works. 
Neither philosophy nor psychology is easy reading alone, 
much less taken together. Dr. Allers insists on correct 
terminology. If an American had written this book, he 
probably would have called it “The Psychology of Per- 
sonality.” Many of the terms which the author uses with 
discrimination we have been accustomed to use indis- 
criminately, so that the reading must be careful. Finally, 
while the author by no means claims to cover nor to ex- 
plain either field, he does take in a great deal of ter- 
ritory and each page suggests much outside thought 
and study. 

The author disapproves of Freud and psychoanalysis, 
feeling that psychoanalysis and Catholic philosophy are 
mutually exclusive, and that psychoanalysis is also un- 
tenable on a logical basis because it is built on defective 
premises. In psychology he adheres very closely to Alfred 
Adler, although by no means limits his discussions to 
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Adler’s theories, nor gives them his full, unqualified en- 
dorsement. To Freud, Buhler, Scheler, and others he 
refers frequently. St. Augustine is his favorite religious 
reference, although he cites St. Thomas Aquinas and illus- 
trates his points with the “Lives of the Saints”: St. 
Ignatius, St. Francis, St. Theresa of the Child Jesus, 
and St. Madeline Sophie Barat. At intervals he quotes 
Aristotle, Kant, Nietzsche, Spinoza, and Taine. 

Blending these together he arrives at a constructive 
synthesis. He argues that Catholic philosophy and mod- 
ern psychology are neither completely antagonistic nor 
mutually exclusive, but can each enrich the other. Much 
that modern psychology offers he discovers in the earl 
works of the Church. To our psychological concern wi 
relationships he adds the relationship of God to man. 
He rejects the pleasure principle of behavior, offers proof 
of a motivating value principle, and thereby makes ethics 
a necessity of psychology. Humility, he contends, is the 
keystone to mental health. 

This theoretical discussion he develops into a system 
for the formation of character in children, its develop- 
ment during adolescence, and the correction of its defects 
in maturity; which is what he contends psychotherapy 
with neurotic adults amounts to. He cites some of the 
errors that religious instructors are apt to fall into in 
child training, which are neither good interpretations 
of philosophy nor good psychological basis for healthy 
development. 

For pastors, physicians, teachers, social workers, and 
students of character, this book should have much of 
value and would make an excellent starting point for 
the study of modern psychology. It is especially useful 
to those Catholics who wish to appreciate what is good 
in modern psychological thought and incorporate it into 
their practice, yet cannot for its sake compromise with 
their sound philosophy. 


Cincinnati, Ohio MONSIGNOR R. MARCELLUS WAGNER 


Psychoanalysis—a Broadening Field 


Psychoanalysis Today. Edited by Sandor Lorand, 
M.D. New York: International University Press, 
1944, Pp, 404. $6.00. 


This book is a compilation by 29 eminent psychoana- 
lysts and psychiatrists all of whom have made important 
contributions to the theory and technique of psycho- 
analysis. Some of the articles appeared in print many 
years ago; in fact, some of the authors have since died. 
However, the editor felt that these contributions were 
so important and basic that they had to be incorporated 
in a symposium on the present status of psychoanalysis. 

The editor correctly states that although “psycho- 
analysis is still a young science, it has invaded every 
branch of modern life and thought, and today is one of 
the powerful influences affecting our social structure. 
There is no psychological thought today that does not 
owe something to Freud. . . . It has outgrown the domain 
of medicine and has become a part of general human 
knowledge, producing a revolutionizing effect upon the 
approach to pedagogy, criminology, anthropology, art 
and all human relationship.” 

In line with this thought, the book has been divided 
into six parts: Medicine and Psychosomatics, Education 
and Social Work, Neuroses, Psychoses, Problems of 
Therapy, and Applied Psychoanalysis. 

Thus this collection of essays appeals to a wide list 
of readers. However, the book in spite of its wide appeal 
cannot be considered a textbook; it is not a book for 
beginners. 

Unfortunately some of the essays are highly contro- 
versial in nature, some concern themselves with the subtle 
undercurrents in the movement itself, and still others 
devote themselves to pleading for the acceptance of the 
Freudian psychology. Too many of the essays presuppose 
a greater knowledge of psychoanalysis than most readers 
who are attracted to a volume of this type possess. 


January-March 


Some of the essayists in writing these articles have taken 
this into consideration. Thus, for example, Marion Ken. 
worthy, in the chapter on “Psychoanalytic Social Work,” 
after apologizing for assuming that some of her readers 
may have little orientation concerning the nature and 
function of social-work processes, gives a short and con. 
cise summary of the application of psychiatry to social 
work. Franz Alexander is also to be commended for his 

k-like presentation of the “Development of the 
Ego Psychology.” The same is true of several of the other 
authors, especially Morris A. Meyer whose chapter on 
“Dream Mechanisms and Interpretations” is written in 
a very scholarly manner. The editor felt, and rightly 50, 
that this paper, even though written in 1939, is of such 
basic importance that it merited inclusion in this volume, 

There are two chapters on “Psychosomatic Medicine,” 
one by Flanders Dunbar and another by O. S. English. 
The difference in the approach of the two authors js 
striking. In the opinion of the reviewer the former’s 
approach is entirely too radical and will tend to keep 
the medical practitioner from becoming a convert to 
psychosomatic medicine. Dr. English, on the other hand, 
is much more conservative in his stand and hence much 
more appealing. 

In spite of these various criticisms, the book as a 
whole contains a wealth of material of interest not only 
to psychoanalysts but also to physicians, psychologists, 
criminologists, and to all those concerned with the under- 
standing of human relationships. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Louis A. Lurig, M.D. 


Guidebook on Training-School Management 


Handbook of American Institutions for De- 
linguent Juveniles, Volume IV: Virginia-North 
Carolina. Austin H. MacCormick, Editor. New 


York: The Osborne Association, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. 754. 


A wealth of descriptive information, practical interpre- 
tation, and equally practical recommendations is con- 
tained in this report on the eight State training schools 
for delinquent juveniles in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. The survey on which the handbook is based was 
made in 1941, but the report also includes supplemen- 
tary data gathered in 1943 which brings it up to date. 
The opening section of the handbook presents a general 
summary of the situations found, highlighted against 
statements of what the Osborne Association considers 
good practice in the administration of training schools 
for delinquent children; then each State’s setup and 
each school are discussed in detail with substantiating 
information reinforcing the recommendations and evalua- 
tions which are made. The study seems to have been 
made with a real understanding of the difficulties and 
limitations under which school personnel are working, 
and rightfully places responsibility for many of the 
situations found on the people of the State rather than 
on overburdened personnel who are trying to “ 
bricks without straw.” 

The book is so written that each of the 11 chapters 
is a complete unit within itself and can be used apa 
from the rest of the text. While to read the report a8 
a whole requires painstaking application because of the 
details and repetition involved, it is an excellent source 
book for those wishing to understand basic principles 
and present practices in the administration of training 
schools. For students of social work, social workers, 
public officials, and lay people interested in the States 
responsibility to its citizens, study of all or a part of 
this handbook would be very valuable. 

The report has taken into consideration the viewpoints 
of State and school personnel, perhaps taking its main 
orientation from the State departments of public welfare. 
One regrets somewhat that in even so comprehensive & 
study little direct contact was had with past or preset 
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members of the schools. Offsetting this, however, is the 
whole tone and spirit of a book which takes as its thesis 
that children need training and individual consideration 
rather than punishment and mass treatment. 

As a record of our present level of performance; as 
a way of looking at policies, practices, and problems; 
as an indicator of “next steps”; and as a guide for meet- 
ing basic needs in training-school management this 
book offers much to the interested reader. 


Richmond, Virginia CorDELIA Cox 


Inspirational Story of Boys’ Club 


Boys in Men’s Shoes. By Harry E. Burroughs. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 
870. $3.50. 


Harry Ernest Burroughs, once a newsboy and later a 
lawyer in Boston, impelled by memories of his early youth 
both abroad and in America, describes his establishment 
of the Burroughs Newsboys Foundation of Boston in 1927 
and also relates something of its program and method of 
operation. It is in the nature of an autobiography and will 
be interesting reading for most people. The material is not 
presented with objectivity; but if one discounts the heavy 
sentiment, it can be seen that much good has been accom- 
plished for both Mr. Burroughs and many of the boys 
who have made use of the Foundation facilities in Boston 
and the summer camp in Maine known as Agassiz Village. 

Although the project, as originally designed by Mr. 
Burroughs, catered principally to boys engaged in street 
trades and dealt with many of their unique boy problems, 
the basic pattern is to offer supervision and leadership 
in the wholesome physical, mental, and spiritual develo 
ment of youth. The layman, on reading the book, should 
be inspired to originate or assist similar projects in his 
local community; the person who, by training or experi- 
ence, considers himself a professional worker with youth 
will find no new techniques described in the book. Never- 
theless, he can well afford to study and absorb some of 
the enthusiasm and zeal Mr. Burroughs gives the task. 


Kansas City, Mo. JOHN THORNBERRY 


Intimate Criminal Biographies 


Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime, 
Vol. 2. By Ben Karpman, M.D. Washington, 


D.C.: Medical Science Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 788. 
$16.00. 


_Most books, indeed nearly all, on criminology deal 
With averages, totals, and other abstractions. Most 
crimes of type A, we are told, are committed by men in 
a certain age group who have had certain early environ- 
ments, are of a certain intellectual level, and so on. 
The criminal who emerges is, in short, an hypothesis, 
a “lay figure,” not a flesh-and-blood person whose back- 
ground and motives we can study and feel as genuine and 
human, albeit antisocial. A few autobiographies of 
criminals have been published but even here we find 
omissions and elaborations, imposed by a publisher who 
naturally has an eye to possible sales and censorship. 
The = volume is far different. 

T. Karpman, through nearly a quarter-century of 
psychiatric study of the criminals who form a minute 
a interesting portion of the population of St. Eliza- 

ths Hospital, Washington, D. C., has had unusual 
opportunity to record the intimate processes of these 
men as they reveal themselves only to the psychiatrist. 
(f leven years ago the first volume of Case Studies 
¢ om m number) appeared, and now we have a second 
— containing four records. Most appropriately, this 
olume, like the first, is dedicated to the memory of Dr. 
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‘William Alanson White, for 34 years superintendent of 


St. Elizabeths Hospital and properly described by Dr. 
Karpman as “the father of criminal psychopathology in 
America.” Each of the case records is written by the 
criminal himself in minute detail and with no inhibition 
imposed from without, just as he has developed it in 
therapeutic interviews with the psychiatrist. The only 
editing has been of arrangement, spelling, and punctua- 
tion. Not only the external data of the man’s life are 
given, but what he says of his motives and feelings and 
even more revealing, his dreams. One case (involving 


-sexual advances toward young girls) is presented in the 


form in which the analysis proceeded, session by session, 
to show how the material evolved and the treatment 
progressed. This patient, incidentally, showed a very 
gratifying response to psychotherapy. 

The volume, like its predecessor, is a most valuable 
addition to the student who is interested not so much 
in the mechanics of the courts or the statistics of crime 
as in the motivations, feelings, and rationalizations of 
the offender himself. It could be read with profit by pro- 
bation officers, prison administrators, and judges. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


Social Research in the 19th Century 


Social Factors in Crime: As Explained by 
American Writers of the Civil War and Post 
Civil War Period. By Ellen Elizabeth Guillot. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1943. 
Pp. 197. 


The broad purpose of this doctoral dissertation in 
sociology is “to give an account of the theories, observa- 
tions and studies on social causes of crime as revealed 
in the literature published in the United States during 
the period 1860 to 1885.” The investigator seems to 
have had no particular reason for selecting the period, 
no criteria other than accessibility in the choice of 
source materials, and no very definite methodological 
objectives in mind. Since the inquiry purports to use 
historical rather than scientific methods, however, it is 
only fair to assess this monograph as a contribution to 
the field of social studies rather than social science. 

Ignoring what the writers of the time considered 
as mental and physical causes of crime, the author con- 
fines herself to those major factors which were loosely 
treated as “social.” Facts and opinions are gathered 
from a wide variety of books, articles, reports, and 
miscellaneous sources. Representative ideas concerning 
social factors in crime are taken up in individual chapters 
on the family, housing, “location,” education, economic 
conditions, ethnic aspects, the Negro, intemperance, and 
“civilization.” The views of 19th century American 
commentators on these topics are quoted, summarized, 
and analyzed in some detail. An opening chapter gives 
a brief social history of the times, and a concluding 
chapter compares older perspectives with those of con- 
temporary criminology. It is interesting to note that many 
of the basic concepts used by theorists today (e.g., “cul- 
ture conflict,” etc.) existed in rudimentary form in the 
literature of the post-Civil War period. Many criminolo- 
gists will agree with Dr. Guillot in her statements, 
“Today our knowledge may be more detailed, our tech- 
niques of measurement more refined. ... [yet] We 
cannot see that we today have a keener insight into 
nor a more practical understanding of crime as a social 
phenomenon.” 

This monograph is marred in spots by errors in 
the mechanics of usage, such as punctuation blunders 
and misspellings of proper names but it is on the whole 
a carefully done come of work and should prove a use- 


ful addition to the specialized reference literature of 
criminology. 


New Orleans, La. LOGAN WILSON 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN 


F, LANDIS. 


ttems relati 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting news 


del 


ng to new projects, significant procedures and practices, sonnel 
legislation, etc., in the ‘field 
se ne as interesting and helpful as our 


i and crime. This department 
tt. Weappoint you a con- 


Federal Probation Personnel in 
Navy Corrective Services Division 


The Corrective Services Division of the Navy Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Col. Emmett W. Skinner, 
USMC, numbers among its personnel many Government 
employees whose civilian pursuits were in the correc- 
tional field. Lt. Comdr. Richard A. Chappell, formerly 
chief of probation in the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, is serving as assistant director of 
the Corrective Services Division and officer in charge 
of the Prison Administration Section. In addition, 14 
Federal probation officers on military leave of absence 
from their respective offices are employed as follows: 

Lt. (jg) Henry Lee Burgett (Birmingham, Ala.) is 
industries officer, Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Terminal 
Island (San Pedro), Calif. 

Ensign James A. Carr, jr. (Boston, Mass.) is as- 
signment officer, Navy Brig, Boston, Mass. 

Lt. (jg.) James W. Crain (Greenville, S. C.) is indus- 
tries officer, Navy Brig, Norfolk, Va. 

Lt. (jg) Robert Eklund (Milwaukee, Wisc.) is as- 
signment officer, Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Shoe- 
maker, Calif. 

Lt. (jg.) Edward J. Hendrick (Philadelphia, Pa.) is 
assignment officer, Naval Prison, Mare Island, Calif. 

Lt. (jg) William F. Howland (Roanoke, Va.) is prison 
liaison officer, staff of the Commandant, Fifth Naval 
District, Norfolk, Va. 

Lt. (jg) Burrell G. Kilmer (Baltimore, we) is 
Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Harts 

an 

Lt. (jg.) Walter G. Layden (Muskogee, Okla.) is 
pee liaison officer, staff of the Commandant, Eleventh 

aval District, San ee Calif. 

Lt. (jg) Tipton Masterson (Knoxville, Tenn.) is 
rison liaison officer, staff of the Commandant, Eighth 
aval District, New Orleans, La. 

Lt. (jg) Earl U. Nordquist (Minneapolis, Minn.) is 
industries officer, Naval Re-Training Command, Camp 
La Mesa, San Diego, Calif. 

Lt. (jg) William H. Peters (Brooklyn, N. Y.) is as- 
signment officer, Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, IIl. 

Ensign George Emmett Rice (Baltimore, Md.) is as- 
signment officer, Naval Re-Training Command, Camp 
La Mesa, San aoe Calif. 

Ensign Randolph E. Wise (Philadelphia, Pa.) is 
preen liaison officer, staff of the Commandant, Third 

aval District, New York, N. Y. 

Sgt. Lindsey C. Yost, USMC (Huntington, W. Va.) 
is connected with the maintenance program at the Nav: 
Re-Training Command, Camp Peary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Ensign . ow S. Meeker, who had resigned his position 
as probation officer at Chicago, IIl., to accept a ition 
on the faculty of the University of Chicago, is education 
officer, Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Terminal Island, 
Calif. 

The naval correctional program also includes the 
following 16 officers and enlisted men who were formerly 
connected with the Federal Bureau of Prisons: Lt. 
Donald D. Brewer is the administrative assistant; Lt. 


(jg) Mark S. Richmond is the re-training program of- 
ficer; and Lt. (jg) Leo F. Cain is the education officer 
attached to the Corrective Services Division, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, D. ¢, 
In the field service, there are the following: Lt. Raymond 
H. Alexander; Lt. Edgar R. Case; Lt. Oscar R. Dettlogg; 
Lt. Maurice S. Reiss; Lt. (jg) Harold E. Baynes; Lt. 
(jg) Luster P. Gollaher; Ensign Robert C. Oliver; Capt, 
Richard O. Culver, USMCR; Lt. George R. Boatman, 
USMCR; Warrant Officer Thomas A. Canfield, USMCR; 
Chief Specialist (C) Don T. Blakiston; Jerry Williams, 
Photographer 1/c; and Harold Cox, Seaman 2/c. 

_ Also known to many readers of FEDERAL PROBATION 
is Lt. Roberts J. Wright, formerly of the American 
Prison Association and editor of the Prison World, who 
is attached to the Corrective Services Division, as 
prison and brigs officer. 


Army Operates Country’s 
Largest Prison System 


The War Department now operates the largest prison 
system in the country from the standpoint of inmate 
population. On January 1, 1945, a total of 24,348 general 
prisoners (convicted of offenses under the Articles of War 
and sentenced to dismissal or discharge) were confined 
in Army installations in the Continental United States 
and overseas. Of this number, 8,562 were in the Army’s 
six disciplinary barracks (maximum and medium se 
curity) ; 7,710 in the six rehabilitation centers; 4,702 in 
overseas disciplinary training centers; 1,843 in Federal 
prisons; and 1,531 in guardhouses awaiting transfer. 

Prisoners considered capable of restoration to duty are 
committed to rehabilitation centers and overseas disci- 
plinary training centers. During the first 2 years of 
operation, 9,590 prisoners have been restored to duty 
from rehabilitation centers and, of this number, only 
835 are known to have become general prisoners again. 

Commenting on the general prisoner population, 
Colonel Marion Rushton, director of the Correction 
Division, said that, at the end of 3 years of the present 
war, about the same proportion of general prisoners to 
over-all strength prevails as at the end of 2 years in the 
last war, representing .30 of 1 per cent, or 1 prisoner 
for every 330 soldiers. 


J. E. Overlade Named 
Warden at Terre Haute 


Mr. J. E. Overlade, formerly associate assistant direc 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, was recently na 
warden of the United States Penitentiary, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Warden Overlade replaces E. B. Swope, who has 
taken over the warden’s duties at the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Englewood, Colo., replacing H. L. Merry who 
is now acting as jail inspector for the Bureau with head- 
quarters at Santa Fe, N. M. 
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Committee Urges High Standards 
for Parole Officer Appointments 


The Committee on Personnel Standards and Practices 
of the American Parole Association, composed of Chair- 
man Harvey L. Long (Ill.); William Dunn, jr. (N.C.); 
John W. McCann (Mass.); Bernard M. Nobis (N.Y.); 
Albert E. Brager (N.J.) ; and Helen D. Pigeon, secretary 
ex officio, has submitted a preliminary and abridged 


rt. 
Pthe following is an excerpt from the Committee’s 
report: 

The committee outlined standards which it considers 
a minimum for appointment to the position of parole 
officer. In doing so it recognized that the field has not 
reached a definite professional status and there is no 
widely accepted training school program, as there is 
for nurses and teachers. Furthermore, there are times 
when no officers with training and experience are avail- 
able. Therefore it is necessary to call on allied profes- 
sions, where the education and experience is somewhat 
similar to that needed in the parole field. Many parole 
agencies have used teachers, vocational guidance work- 
ers, attorneys and others who have had experience in 
human relations, guidance and investigation. It has then 
been necessary to train them on the job for their case 
work duties. While the schools of social work are giving 
some attention, they are not providing specialized train- 
ing for this field to any great extent and even when 
they do the number of graduates they produce is not 

cient to fill the vacancies in the parole field. The 
majority of their a are women, who cannot be 
used in many parole positions. It is therefore impossible 
to specify in exact terms the education and experience 
which an officer should have to qualify him for appoint- 
ment and any attempt to set up such standards would 
deny the reality of the situation. 

_In making its recommendations on standards the com- 
mittee kept this in mind. They recognized the necessity 
of education in the social sciences in general and in 
social work in particular, this to be accomplished by 
practical experience in the social work field or in some 
allied field which would develop the necessary skills. 
The committee used the term “equivalent” so that one 
lacking long experience but possessing considerable edu- 
cation in the field could be appointed or, on the other 
hand, one having considerable experience but lacking 
specific education could also qualify. The recommenda- 
tions allow for substitution so that the total picture of 
education and experience would be similar although one 
side might be more heavily weighted than the other. 
The third category in the recommendations was per- 
sonality make-up. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
PAROLE OFFICERS 
(1) Education 


A Bachelor’s Degree or its equivalent in professional 
education to give the broad educational background nec- 
essary to an understanding of the social science field, 
with preference given to those who have done major 
work in education, psychology, sociology, economics, 
political science and history or who have had specific 
training in a school of social work. 


Note: Such educational requirements should 
be a minimum for the qualifications of anyone who 
wishes to enter a profession. Any state should 
be able in these days to secure the necessary 
number of workers with a college education or 


with its equivalent in some kind of professional 
training. 


Since maturity and experience in living are neces- 
Sary in the guidance of others, it is felt that twenty- 
ve years should be the minimum age for appointment, 
except in exceptional cases. 
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There should be a minimum of two years of practical 
paid experience, preferably in social case work, cor- 
rectional or penal work, teaching, recreation, vocational 
guidance, personnel work, law enforcement or other 
types of occupation directly related to the guidance of 
human behavior. 


Equivalents to the Above 


In place of a college degree, additional practical ex- 
perience may be substituted. 

In place of one year only of practical experience, 
graduate 4" in a school of social work or graduate 
study with a Master’s Degree may be substituted. 


(8) Personality (Tentative statement) 


Good personality....appearance, manner, voice, emo- 
tional stability, maturity 

Charactev..................integrity, good reputation 
Interest sympathy, insight, understanding, 

tolerance 
Skill tact, ability to influence people, 

firmness, initiative 

The committee considered “suitable personality” a 
major qualifying pre-requisite. Yet when we went to 
work upon a statement describing the kind of personality 
and attempted to isolate the techniques to be employed 
in selection, we failed to satisfy ourselves. In fact, our 
research disclosed a diverse opinion regarding personality 
testing in its present state of development. We therefore 
feel that the above statement on personality is inadequate 
for more than one reason. Testing boards need more than 
a list of such characteristics if they are to function 
properly. We therefore propose that the committee con- 
tinue the exploration of this third item, “Personality 
Qualifications.” 


National Child Labor Committee 
Recommends Postwar Education Program 


By the end of 1945 approximately three million 
youth from 14 to 22 years of age will have left school 
for employment before completing high school, according 
to the 1944 annual report of the National Child Labor 
Committee. Many of these will have had not more than 
elementary-school education and the majority will not 
have had more than two years of high school. 

The Committee cites the need for educational pro- 
grams when these young people find the market for 
their services has collapsed, and recommends educational 
grants in lieu of unemployment compensation “... to 
assure to every child full opportunities for education 
and preparation for vocational life and adequate time 
for recreation and wholesome social development.” 

In order to prevent more children from entering in- 
dustry after the war, the committee proposes that the 
age limit in State child labor laws be raised, effective 
6 months after the war, to 16 years for all gainful em- 
ployment during school hours. Only 13 States now have 
this standard; most State laws permit children to leave 
school at 14 if they secure employment. 


California Reorganizes System 
of Parole Supervision 


“The California Youth Authority is completely reor- 
ganizing the parole system in the correctional schools,” 
says the September Bulletin of the American Parole 
Association. Under the former system juvenile parole 
officers attached to each individual school under direction 
of its superintendent, were obliged to cover the entire 
State. Plans are now under way to set up a central parole 
organization with two regional control offices from which 
officers will be assigned to districts. There will also be 
institutional parole officers to work with the classification 
committees in preparole planning. 
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Record of Army Courts- 
Martial in Great Britain 


United States of America (Visiting Forces) Act of 
1942 (3.4 Geo. 6, c.51), a novel concept introduced into 
English law, provides that no crimi proceedings shall 
be prosecuted before any court of the United Kingdom 
against a member of the United States forces. This Act 
gives to American Army courts-martial exclusive juris- 
diction to try and punish members of the forces without 
inquiry by any British court through habeas corpus or 


otherwise. 

From July 15, 1942, to August 1, 1944, 3,185 American 
military personnel, including officers, were tried by gen- 
eral courts-martial for offenses committed in the United 
Kingdom, according to Brigadier General Edwin C. Mc- 
Neil of the Judge Advocate Section, European Theater 
of Operations. Of this number, 2,858 were convicted; 
2,191 soldiers receiving sentences of more than 6 months. 
Seven men have been executed for murder, three for rape. 
Approximately 315 were returned to the United States 
for confinement, and about 600 men were restored to duty 
through disciplinary training centers. 

In concluding his article, published in an English 
paper, The Outpost for December 1944, General McNeil 
admits, “Some Americans in Britain have not always 
conducted themselves as we would have desired, but in 
proportion to our numbers, serious crimes have been 
gratifyingly small.” He hopes “that when the whole story 
is known, the British people will not judge us by the 
crimes of a few which have received publicity, but will 
remember the American Army as composed of eager, 
intelligent, well-behaved young men from a free and still 
growing country... .” 


Copyright, 1948, by Esquire, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Esquire, August 1948). 
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Army and Na 
Act to Curb Vice 


The Army and Navy have Uecided to work together 
toward controlling vice as it affects servicemen by setting 
up a Joint Disciplinary Control Board in most large 
cities, it was announced recently by the War Department, 

The boards, proposed by the Provost Marshal’s Office 
are empowered only to make recommendations to Army 
and Navy commanders; but this fact is not expected to 
limit their effectiveness to any great extent. With both 
Army and Navy officers on the boards, commanders of 
the two services are to put most recommenda- 
tions into effect. 

Boards will be composed of the Navy patrol officer, 
naval disease control officer, Army provost marshal, 
and Army venereal disease control officer. 

_ One advantage expected is closer co-operation with 
civil authorities by combining control formerly handled 
separately by the Army provost marshal and Navy 
senior shore patrol officer. The system is already in 
operation in New York, San Francisco, New Orleans, and 
Los Angeles, and will be extended to other cities where 
the need is manifest. 


Former Federal Juveniles 
Achieve Honors in Combat 


Several former juvenile inmates of the National Train- 
ing School for Boys, Washington, D. C., have achieved 
enviable records in the armed forces, according to Harold 
E. Hegstrom, superintendent. 

One young sergeant, home after 30 bomber missions 
over Germany as a Flying Fortress gunner, has been 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal 
with five oak-leaf clusters, and a Presidential citation. The 
DFC was awarded on July 30, 1944, “For extraordinary 
achievement ... on many .. . missions over enemy 
cupied ... Europe.... The alertness, bravery, and 
unselfish devotion to duty displayed . . . reflect the high- 
est credit upon himself and the Military Services of the 
United States.” The Presidential citation, awarded May 1, 
1944, was “For outstanding performance of duty in action 
against the enemy on August 17, 1943. This unprecedented 
attack ... was the ... longest flight over strongly de- 
fended enemy territory yet accomplished at that date.” 
He received the Air Medal on March 20, 1944, for the 
“courage, coolness, and skill displayed” in carrying out 
his duties. 

Another boy, now an ensign in the Merchant Marine, 
has had four years’ continuous service, and from the 
proceeds of his last trip purchased $2,000 in war bonds. 

A third, now a prisoner of war in Germany, was 4 
sergeant and tail gunner and has earned several honor 
awards. 

The fourth, a Coast Guardsman, wears special cita- 
tions for participating in the invasions of Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, and France. 


Inmates Advocate 
Ex-Prisoners’ Society 


In a recent issue, the editors of The Periscope of the 
Federal penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa., propose a 
prisoners’ aid society, patterned after Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. They hold that the philosophy of reformed alco- 
holics helping other alcoholics can be applied to rel 
apo The agency, composed of former inmates i 

ave experienced the difficulties and overcome the han . 
caps of release, would be genuinely interested and able 
to assist other released men, and would be more help! ; 
oo new member than charitable agencies or probatid 
officers. 
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Georgia Board of Parole 
Submits Biennial Report 


In its first biennial report to the Governor and the 
General Assembly, the Georgia State Board of Pardons 
and Paroles points to the highlights of the first 17 months 
of its operation through June 30, 1944. During this period, 
of the total of 1,828 prisoners released by the Board under 
parole, conditional release, court release, and pardon, 96 
per cent made a successful adjustment. 

The Board, headed by Chairman Edward B. Everett, 
former chief United States probation officer at Atlanta, 
Ga., recommends to the Assembly: (1) that provision be 
made for the care of released prisoners who have received 
permanent disabilities while serving sentences; (2) that 
the policy with regard to detainers be reviewed; (3) that 
the use of probation by the superior courts be made easier 
by extending opportunities for probation to felons and by 
placing the sentencing power in the judges rather than 
the juries; (4) that Georgia join the “Interstate Compact” 
providing for interstate handling of probationers and 
parolees; (5) that the indeterminate sentence law be 
further clarified; (6) that the Assembly consider a reor- 
ganization of the law with respect to sodomy; (7) that 
the question of indigency of a prisoner be determined by 
the Department of Corrections rather than by the Board; 
and (8) that the need for a public hearing of a parole 
violation be waived in event a parolee has been convicted 
or entered a plea of guilty to a new offense. 


Strange Request — 
Human Interest Note 


il H. was in prison and I know he should not have been 

e & there. But he was—under a sentence of two years in a 

y § federal penitentiary. 

C- H. resolved to make the best of it. In a few weeks he 

id & Was placed in charge of some education work and the 

Production of a play for prison entertainment. 

he One day H. was called to the Warden’s office. “I have 

1, § 00d news,” said the Warden. “You have been granted 

on & Parole. On Monday you will be a free man.” 

ed H. thanked him and left. 

le- The next day he requested permission to speak to 

the Warden. 

he “I’m wondering if my parole could be postponed for 

ut 2 couple of weeks,” asked H. “The performance of the 
play won’t come until the , when I’ll be gone. I’d 

ne, & like to see it through and not disappoint the boys.” 

‘he “You’d like to stay until then?” : 

ds. “Yes, sir. If it can be arranged.” 

3 “And that’s the first time in thirty years,” said the 

jor | Warden, later, “that a prisoner asked to have his sen- 
tence lengthened.” 

ta- —JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 

ly, in This Week, December 10, 1944 


Civil Service Regulations 
Fased for Disabled Veterans 


a President Roosevelt’s recent executive order permitting 


ae sabled war veterans who have completed rehabilitation 
bee employment courses to take noncompetitive civil service 
on examinations without regard to existing rules and regu- 
wf lations, opens the door to Government jobs for a vast 
ised UMber of discharged service men and women. 

=e It is the opinion of Civil Service officials that courses 
oi training provided for disabled veterans through the 
able eterans’ Administration will amply qualify them for the 
pful eparatively easy examinations for the jobs for which 
tion ley are trained. All appointments will be permanent and 


Will lift the veteran to a place on the Civil Service rolls 
where he wi 


ll 
ieindees rank ahead of all temporary and wartime 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Reproduced courtesy of Ladies’ Home Journal, The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. 


“Yes, Junior, I know kindness and patience will do the 
job eventually, but I’m in a hurry.” 


Growth in Prisons of 
Alcoholics Anonymous 


Interest in Alcoholics Anonymous in prisons is grow- 
ing. Shadows, inmate publication of the Oregon State 
Penitentiary, reports progress by the group organized 
there with the help of Portland business and professional 
men in April 1944, Thirty-five prisoners have enrolled 
and at their regular weekly meetings are joined by A.A. 
members from Portland who act as counselors and outside 
contacts. Wardens of institutions where A.A. groups have 
been operating for from one to three years assert they 
have had a decidedly beneficial effect on the morale of 
the prisons. The consensus being that the first 48 hours 
after release are the most dangerous, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous attempts to bridge this gap. Members who have 
gone out with sincere resolutions to abstain have found 
assistance and encouragement from other A.A. members. 


Alcoholism Declared 
Major Health Problem 


That alcoholism is definitely a major health problem 
directly and indirectly affecting the well-being of many 
individuals and must be met by concerted scientific 
methods, was the belief of discussants at the first in- 
stitute of the National Committee on Alcohol Hygiene, 
Inc., held at Baltimore, Md., September 14, 1944. Dr. 
Robert V. Seliger, instructor in psychiatry, Johns Hop- 
kins University Medical School, and medical director of 
the Farm for Alcoholic Patients, Ellicott City, Md., is 
executive director of the committee, which includes in 
its membership many prominent psychiatrists. 

“The purpose of this group of medical workers,” says 
an announcement, “is to disseminate scientific informa- 
tion to the public through various educators on the sub- 
ject of alcoholism with the primary view of educating 
individuals and the community about alcoholism—as 
distinguished from social drinking—and the significance 
pect medical-psychiatric problem in its effects on, and 


on to, both the individual and the community.” 
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Federal Probation Officers 
Assist Army on “Home Paroles” 


In October 1944, at the solicitation of the War De- 
partment, the Federal Probation System agreed to 
assist Army authorities in the supervision of military 
prisoners released from disciplinary barracks on “home 
parole.” Probation officers prepare community investi- 
gations prior to release and supervise paroled men as 
“first friend and —— acting as parole officers in 


much the same manner as they do with respect to a Fed- 
eral parolee. 


Inmates’ Literary 
Efforts Recognized 


Students of journalism and creative writing classes 
of the State Prison of Southern Michigan, at Jackson, 
are doing excellent work, we read in The Spectator, in- 
mate publication of that institution. Five students from 
an enrollment of 12 are selling their literary creations, 
according to their instructor, who expresses the hope 
that every man in the class will have sold something 
before the semester ends. 


Nation’s Prisons Valuable 
in Industrial Production 


The nation’s prisons and correctional institutions pro- 
duced nearly $25,000,000 worth of industrial war goods 
between July 1 and November 1, 1944, the War Produc- 
tion Board reports. 

These institutions, with 120,000 inmates, manufac- 
tured such items as steel pontoons, submarine and cargo 
nets, mattress covers, work garments, 
chute cords, packing boxes for rifles and ammunition, 
rope, camouflage netting, and stretchers. 

California, Michigan, Tennessee, and Maryland were 
the leaders in total production. 


Prisoner to Receive 
Seeing-Eye Dog 


An Associated Press dispatch tells of a blind inmate of 
the Missouri State Penitentiary who will have a Seeing- 
Eye dog through the efforts of his fellow inmates and 
friends. The prisoner, recommended for parole, will be 
sent on release to an institute for training in the use of 
the dog. Inmates donated a fund of $210 to finance his 
trip, and friends in Maryland have offered to buy the dog 
and provide employment. 
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Federal Probation Personnel in 
Armed Forces Continues to Grow 


The number of Federal probation personnel now 
serving in the armed forces continues to increase. Since 
November 1, 1944, the following probation officers have 
received leaves of absence to report for military duty: 

JacoB B. BARNETT, Northern District of Illinois 
(Chicago) 

LINDSAY JONES, Western District of Kentucky (Louis. 

e 


) 

F. EMERSON LOGEE, Northern District of Ohio 
(Cleveland) 

Epwarp W. SopEeNn, Southern District of New York 
(New York City). 

The Fede service also welcomes the return of 
Edward L. Hanna and Quentin D. Sprague. Lieutenant 
Hanna was placed in an inactive status by the Coast 
Guard on February 8 and resumed his duties as chief 
probation officer for the Western District of New York 
(Buffalo). Mr. Sprague, discharged from the Marines, 
reported on February 1 to his former —— as proba- 
tion officer for the District of Maine (Portland). 

_ These leave a total of 80 officers and 11 clerks 
in the armed forces as of March 1, 1945. 


Children’s Village 
Expands Facilities 


An emergency plan for providing additional facilities 
for boys commi for juvenile delinquency to the State 
training school at Warwick, N. Y., has been effected 
between the State Department of Social Welfare and 
The Children’s Village, nonsectarian training school for 
boys at Dobbs Ferry. The Village will provide facilities 
for an additional 100 boys. The new program will not 
interfere with the Village as a resource for the children’s 
courts of the State, as it makes possible the restoration 
of cottages that were not being used. 


Maryland Opens 
New Juvenile Unit 


The Maryland State Training School for Boys re- 
cently opened a new unit for juveniles from 16 to 18 
years of age, who are chronic runaways or have com- 
mitted more serious offenses. According to James A. 
Pratt, superintendent, this medium-type unit is the first 
of its kind in the Maryland correctional system, and 


is operated under more stringent regulations than other 
parts of the school. 


‘ 


A Worp ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly is printed at the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, in the 
plant conducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation 
operating all industries in the Federal penal system. More than 94 per cent of the 
inmates assigned to the printing shop have had no prior 
printshop activities. The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative my tet of 
the institution as a means of productive labor, occupation of time, and in t: 
ment of printing skills. Many of the inmates carry over their newly , 
their respective communities and become permanently established in commercial 
printing as compositors, pressmen, bookbinders, etc. 
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